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“OLD @LORY.” 


BY EMMA FRANCES DAWSON. 





“I have seen the glories of art and architecture and 
mountain ai iver; [ have seen the sun set on the Jung- 
frau and the full moon rise over Mont Blanc; but t 
fairest vision on which these eyes ever looked was the 
flag of my country in a fore’ land, Beautiful as a 
flower to those who love it, terrible as a meteor to those 
who hate it, is the symbol of the pene and glory and 
ge honor of fifty millions of Americans.”—Gro, F. 
OAR. 


ENCHANTED web! A picture in the a'r, 
Drifted to us from out the distance blue, 
From shadowy ancestors through whose brave care 
We live in magic of a dream come true— 
With Covenanters’ blue, as if were glassed 
In dewy flower-heart the stars that passed. 
O blood-veined blossom that can never blight! 
The Declaration, like a sacred rite, 
Is in each star and stripe declamatory ; 
The Constigution thou shalt long recite, 
Our sae eloquent, beloved *‘Old Glory !”’ * 


O symphony in red, white, blue! fanfare 

Of trumpet, roll of drum, forever new 
Reverberations of the Beil, that bear 

Its tones of LIBERTY the wide world through! 
In battle dreaded like a cyclone blast! 

Symbol of land and people unsurpassed, 
Thy brilliant day shall never have a night. 

On foreign shore no pomp so grand a sight, 
No face so friendly, naught consolatory 

Like glimpse of lofty spar with thee bedight, 
Our hallowed, eloquent, beloved ‘“‘Oid Glory !”’ 


ENVOY. 

O blessed Flag! sign of our frecious Past, 

Triumphant Present, and our Future vast, 
Beyond starred blue and bars of sunset bright 

Lead us to higher realms of Equal Right! 
Float on, in every lovely allegory, 

Kin to the eagle, and the wind, and light, 
Our hallowed, eloquent, beloved “Old Glory!” 


* “Old Glory,” as our flag was baptized by our sol- 
diers.—Preble. a - , Pilot 
—Pilot. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


All the presidential candidates this year 
are understood to be in favor of woman 
suffrage. When the sixteenth amendment 
was voted upon in the United States 
Senate in January of last year, Harrison 
paired in favor of it. Cleveland, when he 
was governor of New York, signed several 
bills giving local franchise to women, and 
said he expected these to lead to full leg- 
islation on the subject. The Prohibition 
and Tabor parties have not only nomi- 
nated candidates who are in favor of 
woman suffrage, but have also put suf- 
frage planks into their platforms. It is 
time to stop saying that only “‘cranks and 
fools” believe in equal rights for women, 
when the candidates whom all parties 
have picked out as their ablest men, are 
found to be agreed on this one point of 
woman suffrage, although at variance on 
everything else. 





6+ 
or 


The Republican Convention at Chicago 
missed a great opportunity to do itself 
honor, when it failed to incorporate in its 
Platform a resolution tavoring equal rights 
for women. The woman suffrage plank 
was lost by a tie vote in the committee on 
resolutions. If adopted by them and re- 
Ported to the convention, there is little 
doubt that it would have been passed. 
And we are informed that the one vote 
heeded to pass it through the committee 
©0 resolutions could easily have been had, 
but that the subject came up for final de- 
Cision at a late hour, when the committee 
Was utterly worn out with a long and ex- 
citing debate on another question. As it 
is, the Republicans have followed the bad 





example of the Democrats, and while ex- 
pressing their sympathy with oppressed 
members of the masculine sex in Ireland 
and at the ends of the earth, they bave 
neglected to say a word for that half of 
the human race to whom equal rights are 
still denied, here in the United States, as 
well as elsewhere. 


4+ 





The situation may be summed up as fol- 
lows: The Democrats insulted the women, 
and gave them nothing; the Republicans 
listened to them with courtesy, but gave 
them nothing. Dishonors are easy. 

——— +e ___—_ 


Many questions aré asked us just now as 
to what party the woman suffragists will 
support in the coming presidential cam- 
paign. Asa body, they undoubtedly will 
not support any party, but will be divided 
among all. The advocates of woman suf- 
frage are a large and growing clasa, but 
they are of all sorts and shades of political 
opinion, and are agreed upon no one point 
except their belief in equal rights for 
women. It is certain, however, that those 
suffragists who are also Prohibitionists or 
Labor reformers will support their respec- 
tive parties this year with additional en- 
thusiasm and pride because of their action 
in regard to woman suffrage; while the 
suffragists who follow the banners of the 
Republican and Democratic parties will 
dv so with some disappointment and re- 
gret. 





Rev. Prof. L. B. Hayne. has been forced 
to retire from the faculty of the Columbia 
(S. C.) Female College, an institution 
under the control of the Southern Metho- 
dist Church. Mr. Hayne is a strong ad- 
vocate of woman suffrage, and was one of 
the leaders in the recent Prohibition Con- 
vention. ‘There was apprehension that 
his opinions about women’s rights and a 
third party would be obnoxious to the 
patrons of the college. He declined to re- 
sign, und the trustees of the college elected 
another man in his place. Conservative 
trustees may ‘turn out a woman suffrage 
profes@r, but they cannot keep out woman 
suffrage ideas. Sooner or later, these 
will penetrate the walls of every college, 
even the most jealously guarded. 








a 

The office of the WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
will close ou Saturdays at 2 o’clock P. M., 
during July and August. 


too 








Hon. Charles Robinson, president of the 
Board of Trustees of Tufts College, said 
at the late Commencement: 

‘*There had been a talk of opening the 
college to women, and some people said 
that it ought to have been done [great ap- 
plause], but the trustees could not with- 
draw one dollar from the bequests and 
apply it to such a purpose. ‘Give us a 
quarter of a million dollars, you friends 
who want to open this college to women,’ 
he said, ‘and see how quickly it will be 
done.’ ” 

Yet if an added number of young men, 
equal to any possible class of young 
women, should apply to Tufts College, the 
fact would be reported with pride, and 
there would be plenty of room. But it 
will require a quarter of a million dollars 
to admit women. Well, Tufts can wait 
for the money. Women will certainly go 
elsewhere, where there is room and wel- 
come. 





~~. 
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The full penalty of the law, nine years 
and eight months in State prison, was 
awarded to the New York lawyer who 
robbed the Manhattan Bank by deputy. 
A saloon-keeper, convicted of selling liq- 
uor to minors and on Sunday before June 
1st, was sentenced to pay a fine of two 
hundred dollars and to one year’s impris- 
onment. But the wretch who outraged a 
young girl,“whom he was escorting to her 
home, was let off on five hundred dollars 
bail until the September court. So little 
justice is accorded to those who have no 
power either to make or execute the iaws. 





> 


Rev. Dr. J. W. Hamilton’s address in 
behalf of the women delegates at the 
Methodist Conference was really 2 noble 
speech. Like the remarks of many of the 
other speakers, it was very inadequately 
reported by the press. But Methodist 
women and all other women who have 
read it entire in the church papers, must 
feel grateful to this eioquent and coura- 
geous champion of their cause. 





Dr. Lyman Abbott, whose ultra-con- 
servative views on the woman question, as 
expressed by him editorially in the Chris- 
tian Union, have lately attracted some at- 





tention and amusement, preached the 
.baccalaureate sermon at Wellesley College 
the other day. He gave the young women 
much good and sound advice, but felt 
called upon to add that “the creation of 
ideals was woman’s mission in the world. 
Woman’s function was to see, man’s to do; 
women were the architects, men the 
builders. But if ever woman should 
grow proud of her idealism, and consider 
it better to incorporate ideals in laws than 
in literature, and believe it more heroic to 
do than to be, it would be a sad day for 
America.” 


+ 
oer 


Commenting on this, the Boston Trav- 
eller sensibly says: 


Just here the thoughtful reader who has 
followed the reverend doctor with so 
much interest, may be slightly perplexed. 
Why should a woman only see, but never 
do? Is it more efficient to stand still and 
point out something that should be done, 
and leave it for some one else to do, than 
to do it one’s self? Would Mary Somer- 
ville have been greater had she taken this 
course? Would Prof. Maria Mitchell have 
been a nobler woman to have announced 
that astronomy should be studied, but to 
have herself pursued her theory no 
further? Is the honored ex-president of 
Wellesley—Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer— 
less exulted because she not only discerned 
ideals but realized them in her outward 
life? Illustrations crowd upon one on 
every side, but as Dr. Abbott was espe- 
cially addressing college women, the illus- 
trations can be limited to those of the 
noted women in educational ranks alone. 
Again, Dr. Abbott thinks it ‘‘would be a 
sad day for America when woman should 
incorporate her ideals in law instead of 
literature.” Butwhy? If women’s ideals 
are so divine as Dr. Abbott all thg way 
through implied, and if they do a certain 
degree of service in literature, how much 
greater and more enduring would be their 
service if incorporated into law? ... A na- 
tion’s law is the safeguard of society. Its 
law is the measure of its civilization, its 
enlightenment. If women are the superior 
beings which the reverend doctor chival- 
rously asserts them to be, by all means 
let their light shine, and let their ideals be 
utilized in the practical legislation of the 
country. 





-_—_——¥eoo—___—__ 


Now that Quincy has become a city, 
there are twenty-five incorporated cities in 
this State holding their charters from the 
Legislature. In not one of these are 
women allowed to vote. In all other cor- 
porations of which women are members 
they have votes the same as the male mem- 
bers. Why did not Quincy, among other 
good things in its charter, put in also 
suffrage for women? Is it too late to add 
this just measure now? 


. 
+ 
+ 
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WORK NEAR AT HAND. 


The following letter was contributed to 
an ephemeral journal, the Kermiss, pub- 
lished by the Women’s Educational and 
Industrial Union of Syracuse, N. Y. 
Whether the experience related is real or 
not, the idea is a good one for girls who 
need to earn money: 


OLD City, JAN. 24, 1888. 

Dear Clara: You will recall the state of 
discouragement we were both in when we 
parted, our brains so tired with contriving 
something to do with our leisure hours 
that would pay. Since I came to Old 
City I have found occupation that suits 
my taste and ability, that may be followed 
without overstrain, and that is fairly re- 
munerative. [ put my pride aside, and 
appeared in the papers in this fashion: 
‘A gentlewoman who has a few spare 
hours would like employment in good 
families. Sheis practically familiar with 
every department of housekeeping, and is 
willing to do any kind of work that a 
sister or daughter may fitly undertake. 
Compensation, twenty-five cents an hour.” 
I spent a good deal of time deciding the 
question, Am I a lady or a woman or a 
girl? but dodging all these appellations I 
compromised on ‘*gentlewoman.” 

A week passed before I had a call, but 
since that time there has not been a day 
that I have not helped some tired mother 
or overburdened housekeeper. One week 
there was to be a Baptist Conference, and 
the wife of the presiding elder (just across 
the street) sprained her ankle; she sent me 
a very polite note asking for my services. 
Of course I was over-willing to help her. 
It was I who gave the fancy touches to 
the guest chambers, put the parlors in hol- 
iday trim, got out the best table linen and 
dainty china, planned the dining-room ar- 
rangements and sent in the dinner in good 
shape, for’ Bridget, though a good cook, 


‘knew nothing of the order of the courses. 


Then the elder’s wife and [ studied up a 
high tea to be served in the parlors, and 
that went off well. Next day I went over 
to put away all the extra china, glass and 
silver. I was pretty tired, for | am hard- 


“| ly strong “yew for such a long pull, but 


I was well paid for my services, and the 
elder’s wife engaged me to pack her trunks 
for her journey to the Hot Springs, and in 
the spring she wants me to put away all 
her blankets, woollens, rugs and such 


| things. 





Every pleasant day I give an hour toa 
dear little girl whose mother is an invalid; 
I take the child to walk or ride, to see the 
trained horses, or to buy gifts. 

Three times a week I go to a beautiful 
house to take charge of two little ones just 
recovering from the measles. They won’t 
always mind their nurse, and indeed she 
is not a fit person always to be minded. 
The mother is secretary of several socie- 
ties, and she has to attend meetings, and, 
besides, she leads an Emerson class and be- 
longs to a Carlyle coterie and an Art club 
and a Browning society, and is altogether 
an object of pity. I know I am a great 
relief to her, and besides the pay I am 
very happy with the children. 

I had a chance to read to an old lady, 
but unfortunately I was engaged the hours 
she named. Every Saturday four little 
girls come to me for an hour to be taught 
sewing. 

Iam having now more calls than I can 
answer without working harder than I 
ought. I have an offer to take six chil- 
dren to the park every afternoon as soon 
as the weather gets suitable; and, too, one 
lady hinted in a delicate way that she 
would like some one to take supervision 
of her spring cleaning. 

[ think I have given you a good idea of 
what [am doing, and now, my dear girl, 
if you think well tojoin me, we will re- 
write the advertisement after this fashion: 
“Two gentlewomen, who having a few 
spare hours would like to, etc.” 

Ever your friend, EUREKA. 


7s? 


MRS. LIVERMORE AT MARIETTA. 





Mrs. Livermore has accepted an invita- 
tion to deliver one of the addresses at the 
Centennial Celebration of the Ordinance 
of 1787 in Marietta, O., where the first 
settlement was made. The celebration 
will begin in that city July 15, and last a 
week. The Ordinance of 1787 established 
the old Northwest Territory, out of which 
were carved the States of Indiana, Illinois, 
Ohio, Michigan and Wisconsin, from 
which slavery was forever prohibited. 
‘‘And here the first human government 
was formed,” says Hon. George F. Hoar, 
“under which civil and religious liberty 
has always prevailed.” 

Orations by Senators Evarts of New 
York, Daniel of Virginia, and others, con- 
certs, receptions, and narratives of the 
early settlers will be given during the 
week, while processions. pyrotechnic dis- 
plays and historical tableaux will add to 
the effectiveness of the occasion. Mrs. 
Livermore will speak of the women pio- 
neers, who accompanied Gen. Rufus Put- 
nam to Marietta, were part of a company 
from Massachusetts, and who settled in 
that city, a hundred years ago. She will 
show how the ordinance of 1787, which 
prohibited slavery, and provided for pub- 
lic schools, religious institutions and a 
university, and which gave special advan- 
tages to women in the start, has been a 
silent but powerful influence, active in 
their uplifting down to the present hour. 
She has been asked, especially, to speak 
on that occasion in behalf of the women 
of Ohio, who are intensely interested in 
the Centennial Celebration. 


YANKEE MISREPRESENTATION. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

Mrs. Chant’s letter (WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 
June 23) replying to the Congregational- 
ist’s attack, reminds me of an incident in 
the life of Sam Slick. As that enterpris- 
ing man of business entered a town in 
Nova Scotia, he saw a crowd about the 
Court House; and asking what was going 
on, they told him that a Yankee was on 
trial for stealing a watch. Sam _ pro- 
nounced the charge absurd as well as 
false. But as the theft was proved, and 
the man condemned to prison, Sam could 
not resist the inclination to give him a 
moral lecture. ‘Call yourself a Yankee,” 
said he, ‘“‘and steal a watch? You’re a 
disgrace to New England! You ought to 
be hung instead of imprisoned! You 
might have got that watch, legally, half- 
a-dozen different ways. You might have 
promised to call and pay the next day. 
You might have given your note, and 
been suddenly called out of town. You 
might have paid in bills of a broken bank. 
But to steal that watch was foolish, as well 
as illegal. A true Yankee never steals; 
he only takes the advantage.” 

The Congregationalist dislikes to lie, and 
only does it when nothing else will serve 
the purpose. But systematic and persis- 
tent misrepresentation is its customary 
method of warfare. Its probable course 
in this case will be either to ignore Mrs. 
Chant’s letter of remonstrance, or to notice 
it for the purpose of making further mis- 


representation. ; 
CHARLES K. WHIPPLE. 


- Framingham, June 23. 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


ANNA DICKINSON is recovering her 
health. Shehas come out strongly for the 
Republican party in the present campaign. 


Miss JuLtia H. GULLIVER, president of 
Mt. Holyoke, received the honorary de- 
gree of Ph. D., ut Smith College. This 
called out great applause. 

Mrs. HELEN M. GouGarR will deliver 
address on ‘‘Foremothers’ Day” at Mar- 
tinsville, Ind. Many Indiana suffragists 
are preparing to hold local woman suf- 
frage celebrations on July 4. 


Mrs. ELLEN M. MITCHELL, a sister-in- 
law of Maria Mitchell, the astronomer, has 
been appointed a member of the Chicago 
School Board. Mrs. T. B. Carse was a 
few weeks since made a member of the 
School Board of Cook County, IIl., in 
which Chicago is situated. 


MLLE. LEBLOIS has been awarded a 
diploma of Docteur-és-Sciences by the Sor- 
bonne, the first time this distinction has 
been conferred upon awoman. She is de- 
scribed as a modest young lady, the daugh- 
ter of a Strasburg pastor, and a prodigy 
of learning. 


Dr. MARY WILLETs, who has just been 
admitted to the Philadelphia County Medi- 
cal Society, after four years’ patient knock- 
ing at the door, has fairly broken down 
the Chinese wall of prejudice by which 
women physicians have been so long ex- 
cluded. For her admission to the County 
Medical Society makes her eligible to 
membership in the State Medical Society, 
and other women will follow in her foot- 
steps. 


Mrs. HARRIETTE MILLS, the president 
of the Washington Bicycle Club, is an en- 
thusiastic believer in the bicycle as a pro- 
moter of health and source of pleasant 
recreation for women. ‘The club was or- 
ganized two months ago, and has now up- 
ward of seventy members. ‘There are half 
a dozen young girls of fifteen, twice that 
number of young women under twenty- 
five, and the rest are older, mostly mar- 
ried women. The club uniform or habit 
is of dark blue cloth. 


Mary A. ALLEN, M. D., of Ithaca, 
N. Y., has been engaged by the Board of 
Education of the State Normal School at 
West Chester, Pa., to deliver a course of 
five lectures before the students during 
the first week in September. Two lectures 
will be given upon general physiology, 
two especially to ladies upon physiology 
and health, and one upon heredity, name- 
ly, ‘The Bequests We Make Our Chil- 
dren.” Dr. Allen has spoken before a 
number of teachers’ institutes and colleges 
in the State of Pennsylvania during the 
past year, and there is an increasing de- 
mand for her lectures. 


THE ERMINIE A. SMITH Memorial Asso- 
ciation has accomplished its purpose with- 
in a year of its organization, and a few 
days ago, on the second anniversary 
of Mrs. Smith’s death, presented Vassar 
College with her portrait and the sum of a 
thousand dollars, the income from which 
is to be awarded to the student doing the 
best work in mineralogy and geology. 
This prize is to be called the Erminie A. 
Smith prize, in perpetuation of her mem- 
ory. Mrs. General Grant, Mrs. Thomas, 
president of Sorosis, and ex-Gov. Abbott, 
of New Jersey, were among the witnesses 
to the document. Some twenty members 
of the association availed themselves of 
the invitation to visit Vassar College on 
that day as the guests of the president and 
faculty of the college. 


Mrs. LIVERMORE is engaged usually a 
year in advance to deliver an address at 
some one of the Fourth of July celebra- 
tions in Massachusetts. This year she 
goes to Lake Pleasant, three or four miles 
from Greenfield. The letter of invitation 
ran like this: ‘*The ladies desire you to 
tell them about the Women’s International 
Suffrage Council, recently held in Wash- 
ington, D.C. They wish also to hear you 
on the subject of the gains of women dur- 
ing the last fifty years in education, re- 
munerative industries, and legal rights. 
Cannot you frame a title to an address that 
will include all this?” It is the first time 
in her long experience that she has been 
invited to make a talk on woman suffrage, 
at a Fourth of July celebration. She has 
also been invited to lecture during August, 
in summer courses, at Old Orchard, Me., 
and at Weirs, N. H. In both instances it 
is stipulated that she shal] discuss woman 
suffrage, which is a departure from the 
usual custom. These are straws indicating 
the trend of the current. 
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NEW ENGLAND WO va a 


The report of the Dise Committee, 
by Mrs. E. N. L. Walton, @ an,at the 
recent annual meeting, was as follows: 


For the most part, this committee found 
its duties less arduous than they antici- 
pated, and very pleasant. As we were 
allowed to call for papers only upon mem- 
bers of the club, it was necessary that our 
combined knowledge of club talent should 
be somewhat extensive, as well as definite, 
and so our committee was properly made 
larger than either of the other cou) mittees. 

At our first meeting we found ourselves 
mostly strangers, with nothing in common 
but the one wish to make discussion after- 
noons more pleasant and profitable than 
ever before. We said there must be a 

reat deal of talent here that has never 

n brought to our ken; we must try to 
find it and utilize it for the benefit of the 
club and the owner’s good as well. This 
is our especial duty. What lodestone can 
we apply that will attract the real solid 
metal and bring it to light? So, with the 
list of names before us, we mentally ran 
our eyes over the various members; but 
alas and alas! there were s0 many names 
for whom we could recall no corresponding 
faces, and so many faces conjured up and 
described to which we could attach no 
proper names, that we began to despair. 

hat a pity that, in this age of inventions, 
some method is not devised by which peo- 
ple may know each other, especially when 
they meet so familiarly as we meet here! 
We've pot advanced socially half far 
enough; the work of evolution is not yet 
complete. 

Our first glance reduced the ‘‘prospec- 
tive availables” fully one-half, and it was 
somewhat amusing to see how rapidly the 
other half dwindled innumber. ‘This per- 
son “twas entirely competent to write a 
paper, but she never could be heard;” 
that one ‘twas very talented, but afraid to 
hear her own voice,” and a third ‘*never 
could be brought to feel there was any ob- 
ligation on her part to do anything, though 
she was abundantly able.” So we were 
forced to rely principally upon those who 
had favored us heretofore. But later we 
learned of several who have never con- 
tributed papers, and who might have been 
persuaded. We now surrender our trust 
with regret that we have lost, for this sea- 
son at least, two admirable papers from 
new members, which we might have heard 
had we learned of them in season. 

We have occupied seven afternoons. 
The subjects under discussion have been 
varied,—poetry, science, charity, public 
measures and morals,—each has claimed 
our attention. We have discussed Brown- 
ing, Walt Whitman, Dorothea Dix and 
her eftorts for the insane, our neglected 
children, the intellectual, social, and legal 
advancement of women, military drill in 
schools, Darwin and evolution. 

In November Mrs. Spaulding made an 
earnest plea for Walt Whitman, in which 
she portrayed his broad, democratic spirit, 
his self-abrogation and devotion to his 
country during the Civil War, his love for 
man as man, and his entire freedom from 
conventionality and hypocrisy. She gave 
some admirable quotations from his poems, 
and endeavored to show that all his writ- 
ings were pure and their tendency good. 
The guests who were invited to discuss the 
paper occupied so much time that none 
was left for club merabers, much to the dis- 
appointment of some who differed widely 
from the speaker, and had no opportunity 
to express themselves; an oversight on the 
part of the presidfng officer. In this con- 
nection it may be well to state that neither 
the club, nor any committee of the club, 
can be responsible for opinions advanced 
by the members, or be held accountable 
for everything that is said by those invited 
to speak.. One great advantage of the 
club is that each may express her freest 
thought, to be corrected if wrong, to be 
followed if right. Differences of opinion 
are expected, and freedom of speech in- 
vited. 

In December, Mrs. Lucy Stone gave an 
interesting history of the progress of 
woman and the enlargement of her oppor- 
tunities during the last fifty years—in the 
ministry, in medicine, in literature, in law, 
and in her property and other legal rights. 
She recounted her experience when, as a 
girl, she studied and graduated at Oberlin, 
which, by its charter, was pledged ‘‘to 
give to the misjudged and neglected sex 
all the instructive privileges which have 
hitherto unreasonably distinguished the 
leading sex from theirs.” Yet even there, 
after winning high honors, she was not 
allowed to read her own graduation essay 
because she was a woman, Prof. Morgan 
saying on the occasion, that, as in heaven 
there were higher and lower orders of an- 
gels (and angels of the lower order did not 
rebel because of the greater opportunities 
of the higher), so on earth there were 
higher and lower orders of human beings, 
and the lower order was woman. But Mrs. 
Stone has lived to see the day, when, even 
in Oberlin, she has been invited and urged 
to speak. All honor to her and to other 
brave spirits who have demolished moun- 
tains of prejudice by their persistent ef- 
forts, and have bridged over many a miry 
and dangerous place, so that now we may 
safely run where they so painfully and 
slowly forced their way. 

From the consideration of woman’s op- 
ortunities we turned to the children, and 
n January listened with great interest to 

Mrs. Wolcott on the ‘‘Necessity of Legis- 
lation to Prevent Cruelty to Children,” not 
alone physical cruelty, but the deeper 
wrong of allowing little ones for no fault 


of theirs, to be placed at birth, nay by the. 


very fact of birth, placed and kept where 
it is morally certain they will become not 
only their own worst enemies, but para- 
sites upon our social and political life, 
forcing the industrious citizen to carry the 
.double burden of self-support and the 
support of generdtions of paupers and 
criminals. She told us of the work done 
by the Society for the Prevention of Cruel- 
ty to Children, and impressed us all by her 
earnest zealin behalf of the little ones. It 
is hoped that the interest awakened by her 
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was punctil 
with her pupils as with herself, though hav- 
ing a strong, atlectionate nature abound- 
ing in sentiment. She became greatly in- 
terested for the insane, and was instru- 
mental in ameliorating their condition in 
most of the states of this country, besides 
several in Europe. Her efforts were won- 
derful, and were used in personal appeals 
end memorials to State Legislatures. Her 
work was not only for the insane, but 
sailors and soldiers owe very much to her. 
She was successful in securing better 
equipment for life-saving stations of the 
British-American Provinces, and was very 
effective in the Sanitary Commission work, 
giving her services as ‘Superintendent of 
Women Nurses in General Hospitals.” 
She died in July, 1887, over eighty years 
of age, after a retirement of several years 
from active service, and was buried in 
Mount Auburn. ‘The interest of the after- 
noon was much enhanced by the presence 
and remarks of Kev. Dr. A. P. Peabody ; 
also by reminiscences given by her exec- 
utor. 

One of the most interesting of discussion 
afternoons was that on March 12, devoted 
to a consideration of Military Drill in 
Schools. Mrs. Caroline M. Severance 
opened the debate against the drill, and 

iss Mary H. Ladd followed in favor. 
Mrs. Severance objected to military drill 
on the ground that it is not in harmony 
with the spirit and trend of our time, nor 
with the Golden Rule and our professed 
Christianity, and not a necessity for per- 
sonal or national defence, since we have 
already more excellent ways for compas- 
sing both, in an enlightened statesmanship 
which looks to arbitration for the settling 
of differences. Neither is it a necessity 
for the development and carriage of the 
boys, since good gymnastic training is of 
much greater value, and may include the 
girl as well as the boy. Military drill 
was ably defended by Miss Ladd, who 
summed up her arguments at the close as 
follows: It is a good preparation for mili- 
tia service; it trains in unquestioning obe- 
dience, and in the habit of doing a thing 
exactly when and as the order is given; it 
requires minute observation; it quickens 
the intellect for other kinds of work; it 
cultivates an elegant carriage. 

At the close of Miss Ladd’s argument, a 
large number engaged in the discussion. 
Among them were Mr. N.T. Allen and Prof. 
Sargent, of the Hemmenway Gymnasium, 
who spoke very strongly for gymnastic 
exercises in place of the drill. while Mr. 
Cushing and Mr. Spaulding spoke in favor 
of the drill. 

On April 9 we were favored with a clear 
and forcible lecture by Miss Héloise E. 
Hersey, on the question: ‘Is Robert 
Browning worth reading?” The lecturer 
saving: 

1. ‘To be worth reading he must have 
written real poetry, aud must have a dis- 
tinct message—a gospel. 

2. His verse can be shown to have the 
following essentials of poetry: (a) Music, 
as shown in his ‘Cavalier Songs” and in his 
‘Pippa Passes.” (b) The quality of quota- 
bleness, seen in his “Blot on the Scutch- 
eon,” **My Star” and **Rath Ben Ezra,” 
and (c) Success in expressing the inex- 
pressible, for which read ‘his ‘Thunder 
Storm in Pippa Passes,” his ‘Home 
Thoughts from Abroad,” and his **House- 
bolder.” 

3. Browning’s message is (a) The vital 
necessity for deliberate, careful, persistent 
choice of the loftiest, *‘Life’s business be- 
ing just the terrible choice.” (b) The 
equal necessity for resolution. ‘The con- 
trary of “the unlit lamp and the ungirt 
loin,” and (c) these two stern dicta soft- 
ened and illuminated by his belief in love 
and immortality. 

After listening to the analysis of Brown- 
ing, we all felt with the speaker, that 
though ‘the age may come when we have 
no need to hear this message from the lips 
of a poet—surely this century may be 
grateful for it.” 

On May 14 Mrs. Adelaide A. Claflin read 
a paper entitled ‘Lessons from the Life 
of Darwin.” ‘lhe speaker touched briefly 
the more interesting points in the biogra- 
phy of Darwin, ponte his high moral 
as well as intellectual character, his 
patience, self-reliance and industry, his 
kind-heartedness and self-sacrifice. She 
also drew some inferences in regard to 
education and to the requisites for, and the 
influences of, scientitic pursuits, After 
some general consideration of the effect of 
Darwin’s labors in furnishing a sound 
basis for the establishment of the theory 
of evolution, she closed with a high trib- 
ute to the value of the doctrine of evolu- 
tion, nut only in the world of material 





things, but in the realms of social prog- | 


ress and spiritual attainment. 
a 
FORTUNE CARVED FROM WOOD. 


Wood-carving is the newest feminine 
fad. Brass-hamwmering is going out, 


‘ wood-carving is coming in. The passion 


for carved hall and dining-room furniture 
and for wood over-mantels has something 
to do with starting the craze. The tools 
are easily handled also, and require little 
muscular strength, only a quick eye, an 
artistic feeling and a steady hand. There 
are several classes in wood-carving, and 
many ladies are taking private lessons. 
There is a niece of Charles Sumner who 
became quite an expert, but she has rooms 
in a hotel, and has given up her work be- 
cause the noise of it disturbed her neigh- 
bors. A sister-in-law of Horace Greeley, a 
woman of seventy, is one of the enthu- 
siasts, talking it up as Cato did Greek in 
her old age. Her favorite piece of work 
is a carved settle for her hall, and she 
takés great pride in it. Similar pieces of 
work are the rule, panels and tiles for the 
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pieces are ‘not beyond the ambition of 
more aspiring. of the successful 
wood-carvers and designers of the city has 
it in mind to found a school for instruc- 
tion in wood-carving, for the,teaching of 
young women especially, for whom he 
believes there is an outlook for paying 
work in this line. One of his pupils, in- 
deed, a girl of perseverance and talent, 
has supported herself comfortably this 
winter by taking pupils herself, and has 
developed so much originality and inde- 
pendent skill, that she has obtained a.good 
commission for carvings and interior dec- 
orative wood-work for a number of resi- 
dences to be built by rich New Yorkers 
at Lenox this summer. If the taste for 
wood-carving continues to increase, it will 
supply an occupation in which women 
who go into it for something more than 
amusement will find, if they are artists, 
one more welcome resource.—N. Y. Mail 
and Express. Y 
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“WOMEN IS SUCH FOOLS ANYHOW.” 


This was the exclamation of a hard- 
working German woman, who had worna 
reform-dress suit a short time and begun 
to realize the benefit of it. The suit con- 
sisted of an undersuit, a skirt sewed on a 
neat-fitting waist at or near the hip line, 
and a “princess” dress. She had been 
sick, taking quantities of medicine, and 
though but a little past thirty years of age 
was bent with pain. She told me the 
doctor said to her: 

‘What are you doing 6ut here on the 
farm? Get you a little place in town, and 
don’t do so much hard work. You can’t 
do your work through harvest.” 

Her husband was in business in town, 
half a mile distant, and she superintended 
thefarm. Harvest time had come, and she 
was liable to have a gang of six or eight 
men come for meals atany time. She had 
a small boy and girl to help her. Besides 
the regular house-work, she milked the 
cowsgnade and sold butter, raised turkeys, 
chickens and ducks. 

I suspected other causes of the trouble 
besides hard work, and found that she had 
on the everlasting corset, and under-gar- 
ments with four bands around the waist. 
I sent her an undersuit and skirt to try, 
but a week later she had not done so, and 
I coaxed her to put off her unde:garments 
and give them a trial. She worked a few 
days in this reform suit, and in reply to 
my inquiry, ‘*How are you getting along?” 
she replied: 

“Why, I feel as if I could fly. And I 
don’t miss the corsets, either. Just see 
how I get along without the things. Look 
out! I’ll have this old shanty torn down 
some time when you pass.” 

‘Don’t you wonder how women ever get 
along with such heavy skirts and so many 
bands around the waist?” said I. 

She replied, ‘Women is such fools any- 
how,” and she skipped around like a 
kitten. 

She got through harvest nicely, and has 
had better health ever since, although 
other factors for good health were giving 
up making tea parties and hard work at 
picnics. 

Dress reform for women can easily be 
made practical. There are numerous mar- 
tyrs to the present style of dress, and it is 
a hard matter to persuade them to make 
any change, they are such devotees of 
custom and style; but if they will dress 
for fashion and show rather than com- 
fort, the martyrdom will go on un- 
checked. It is a pity the Bloomer costume, 
or something sensible, cannot be adopted 
by working women. But there is man- 
kind of the male sex to hoot and jeer at 
those who put it on, and I am inclined to 
say, ‘‘Men is such fools anyhow.” For 
example: A woman came to America to 
live, who had followed the dairy business 
in Scotland, and worn the short suit 
adapted to the business. One day she put 
on the suit to work in, and she said she 
thought the man of the house would kill 
himself laughing at her, and she never put 
it on again. . 

Thirty years ago, when crinoline and 
large hoopskirts were fashionable, a girl 
in a woolen mill thought they were dan- 








gerous around the machinery, and that she 
might be caught in the belts attached to 
the speed. But she concluded to risk the 
danger, rather than run the guantlet of 
men at the mill-gates without her hoops 
on. What more harm would there be for 
a woman to wear tights to clean house, 
than to wear them iu dancing on a stage 
or in performing at a circus? She could 
do a given amount of work much more 
easily and in a shorter time. 

That was a laughable story in the Jour- 
NAL some time since, about the man who 
was dressed in women’s clothes on a bet of 
five dollars that he could do a day’s work 
inthem. The girls put on him a large cor- 
set, an old bird-cage for a bustle, a heavy 
quilted skirt, a white shirt with six 
tucks, and a wrapper. Then he started 








off for the huckleberry pasture to grub 
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be niade, and is inexpetisive. Seven yard 
of muslin will make a pair of undersuits, 
and three yards of cheviot or dress lining 
a pair of waists, to be sewed on skirts now 
worn, first removing the bands. A Jersey 
or Princess dress completes the suit. It is 
the height of folly to dress so that the 
clothing causes pain or discomfort. Be 
sure and get some common-sense shoes. 
Why cannot woman suffragists and the 
W. C. T. U’s adopt a comfortable, sensible 
costume, and redeem woman from this 
curse? RUHAMAH RUSSELL. 
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SUNNY HUSBANDS. 


Very much has been said about the obli- 
gation of wives, in regard to wearing per- 
petual smiles, but it seems us if our liter- 
ary talents have never once thought it 
worth while for the *‘man 0° the house” oc- 
easionally to don a smile when at home in 
his own family circle. 

It certainly is just as essential to domes- 
tic happiness for a man to be sunny and 
good-tempered as it is for the woman. 

We often doubt whether the male head 
of a family really appreciates the oppor- 
tunity he has for diffusing sunshine at 
home, or comprehends how wuch of gloom 
he can bring into the family circle by 
entering its sacred precincts with a 
frown on his countenance. The wife and 
mother is within four walls from morning 
till night, with but few exceptions; and 
must bear the worriment of fretful chil- 
dren, inefficient servants, weak nerves, and 
many other perplexities; and she must do 
this. day after day, while the husband 
goes out from these petty details of home 
care, bas the benefit of the pure, fresh air, 
meets with friends, has a social, good time, 
which altogether act as a charm upon the 
physical man, and, if he does as he should, 
he will come home cheerful and buoyant, 
and thereby lighten the household life for 
his wife, and drive dull care and gloom 
from her care-worn brow. Some men can 
be all smiles away from home, but at home 
they are as cross as bears; and yet we 
hear it said, on every side, ‘Wives, meet 
your husbands with a smile.”—Aunt Jane, 
in Homestead. 
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MISS HINDMAN IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

My sister and I are giving all @ur time 
to arranging for and holding meetings in 
the two cities of Allegheny and Pittsburgh, 
and the adjoining towns. Of the thirteen 
orthodox ministers that I have invited to 
lecture for us, only one said he could not, 
because he had not got so far on as to be- 
lieve in women taking part in political 
matters. Of the others, who represent six 
denominations, not one hesitated a moment 
in giving his assent. There were several 
hundred in attendance at our last meeting. 
It was a very enthusiastic audience, and 
included a great many men. Next week 
we hold one meeting in Allegheny in the 
Second Presbyterian Church, and one in 
the county seat of Beaver County, in the 
First M. E. Church of Beaver. Rev. Dr. 
Leaky and I shall be the speakers there. 
United Presbyterians, Covenanters or re- 
formed Presbyterians, Baptists, Method- 
ists, Congregationalists and Presbyterians, 
will all be represented in our meetings by 
their most able men. We hope to hold at 
least two meetings each week until the 


weather gets too warm. 
MATILDA HINDMAN. 
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THE EXCLUSION OF WOMEN. 


Frances E. Willard says: ‘**The highest 
evolution is not for woman to work alone 
and man to work alone, but for man and 
woman to work together. The mistake of 
the world has been that they did not do 
so, and the Woman’s Christian ‘Temper- 
ance Union can do much by setting a 
better keynote. Let us not think that 
every position in our gift must belong to a 
woman, and that every person that speaks 
on our platform must be a woman, but let 
us. esteem persons accordigg to their 
ability, aside from any other considera- 
tion, being assured that this is the true 
and natural method, and that this thought 
shall best conduct men to know the mis- 
take they have made in so long deciding 
on a basis of sex rather than merit, the 
positions that people shall hold.” 

A United States senator’s wife, who isa 
loyal Methodist, writes thus about the 
general conference controversy : ‘*Who can 
tell how much the dear Lord, whom we 
try to follow, meant us to understand 
from His constant friendship to women? 
Why should our brothers deny to us the 
privilege of taking counsel with them con- 
cerning those serious questions which in- 
volve the advancement or delay of His 
kingdom in the earth?’ Surely, why not 
accept that “olden usage is sweet” to 
average minds. Antecedently considered. 
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A WOMAN'S INVENTION. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Women are said to be deficient in invep- 
tive faculty, but every now and then some 
one takes it upon herself to disprove thig 
heresy. 

The “Phelps Hand Refrigerator and 
Lunch Box,” invented by Miss Phelps, of 
this city, and just put upon the market, 
tallies so exactly with what everybody 
has “always wanted,” but which no one 
before has been clever enough to invent, 
it will go far to silence such as are yet 
sceptical. 

This miniature ice-box has a neat, zinc- 
lined, wood case, provided with handles; 
there are separate places above for ice and 
salt, and below several distinct compart. 
ments (convertible into one large one) for 
articles of food. There is in addition a 
cold air chamber, .and also arrangements 
for withdrawing the water. The whole 
thing is exceeding'y simple, durable, light 
in weight, easy to carry, and just the thing 
for picnics, lanches, light marketing, etc. 
There are several sizes; in the smallest, 
three and a half pounds of ice will last for 
seventeen hours. B. G. A. 

Dorchester, June 9, 1888. 
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SCHOOL SUFFRAGE IN AUBURN. 


NEw YORK, JUNE 11, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The Auburn city charter does not pre- 
vent. women’s voting at schoo] elections, if 
it ever did. The law of Feb. 9, 1880, which 
the writer personally worked through the 
Legislature, applies “to every school elec- 
tion in the State. It expressly repealed 
anything contrary to this in any previous 
law; so that, even if the charter of Au- 
burn or any other city did forbid women 
before then, that part of such charter 
ceased to be law at that date. The fact 
that the school election is held at the same 
times and places with the election of city 
officers, does not change the law. 

The reason why a special act had to be 
obtained for Auburn was that some Au- 
burn Officials and at least one State Super- 
intendent of Instruction, were determined 
to resist the law, and defeat its execution. 
Several new acts, including, the Auburn 
one, had to be passed to supp¥ess this con- 
spiracy and enforce the law of 1880. What 
is needed is not more law, but honest exe- 
cution of what we have. 

HAMILTON WILLCOX. 


The Buffalo Courier says: ‘‘In the city 
of Buffalo, women are the chief patrons of 
the public library. The best managed 
philanthropies are theirs. They are the 
rulers in the chprehes. Whither, even, 
though slowly, does all this broadening 
activity of women tend? Those who fail 
to see the drift of events are like that cele- 
brated bird of the desert who runs his 
head into the sand and fancies that, 
because blinded himself, no one else can 
see him. The large majority of women 
do not care to vote, or they would have 
done so long ago. But some of the most 
womanly of women, to whom in no sense 
does the adjective ‘masculine’ apply, are 
beginning to feel that the duty of voting 
is one which they will be obliged to 
assume in order to protect their weaker 
sisters. The average yearly income of the 
working woman of Boston from all 
sources is $269.07, her average yearly ex- 
penses for positive needs $261.30, leaving 
her but $7.77 as a margin for illness, re- 
ligious purposes, amusements, books. ‘I 
was not a suffragist,’ said a public school 
teacher of this city not long since, ‘until I 
came to reflect that if it should be proposed 
to cut down my salary I could not influ- 
ence this decision by a single vote—n0, 
even though I have served the city in my 
official capacity with the best strength of 
mind and body for twenty years.’” 
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There are those who still contend that 
men and men only are able to reason out 
the great problems of life. We to-day 40 
not grant this. But were it true, there 
are other avenues to truth than that which 
lies through the uncertain by-ways of rea 
son. Some of the deepest, profoundest 
truths that have ever come to the know!l- 
edge of the race, were felt, not reasoned 
out. “The world by wisdom knew no 
God.” The Divine Master and Son of 
taught that a pure heert and upright life ° 
would quicken the intellect; not ‘*Become 
learned and you shall know,” but “Obe, 
and you shall understand.” Up throug’ 
the universe the Lord himself has cast 4 
highway by which we may arrive at spirit 
ual and human freedom; not by know! 

e, but by truth. And the deepest it 
sights of truth are given pot by the intel- 
lect, but by love.. Who, then, but the 
mother-heart of the race shall be able 0 
read to its deepest depths the mystery: 
She shall be able to unearth its prof 





the exclusion of three-fourths of the 


est secrets.—Rev. Annie H. Shaw. 
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AGE IN AUBURN. 
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‘CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
WHY JACK DIDWT GO TO THE PIONIC. 


It was a Fourth of July picnic. 

Jack and Jill, whose name isn't “Jill” 
at all, but Julia, had been talking about 
it for days and days, so you may be sure 
it wasn’t Jack’s fault that he didn't go. 
And yet it was Jack’s fault in a way; 
surely nobody else was one bit to blame. 

I am sorry to say Jack is a selfish boy— 
He has a great many nice 
things to eat, but he isn’t always willing 
to divide, even with Jill, who is the sweet- 
est-tempered little sister that a boy ever 
had, and Jack himself will tell you so. 

Fourth of July morning a gentleman 
gave Jack a nice orange, for snatching a 
firecracker from under his horse’s feet. 
The fire went out of its own accord be- 
fore Jack picked up the cracker, and Jack 
told Mr. Billings so. But that didn’t make 
any difference; he had the orange all the 
same, and he went home with it on the 
rub. 

Everybody was busy getting ready to 
start for the picnic, and Jack thought he 
would have a fine chance to eat bis orange 
all alone. He went through the shed 
into the back kitchen, and sat down on a 
bench and began to peel his orange. 

All on a sudden he heard Jill coming in 
from the barn through the shed. Where 
could he go, out of sight? 

The door of the great brick oven stood 
open, though how it happened to be so 
nobody could ever tell. The door was 
large enough for Jack to dive through and 
scarcely touch. ‘The oven, which hadn’t 
been used since Grandmother Horkin’s 
time, was large enough for Jack to stand 
up in and not bump his head; and it had 
made him a hiding-place more than once 
when he and Jill played hide-and-seek. 

So into the oven went Jack with his 
orange, and Jill hurried by without so 
much as looking at the big, half-shut 
door. 

Jack laughed softly. He was in no 
haste to get out of the oven again. It was 
rather a nice place for a feast, he thought. 
Looking up through the great chimney, 
he could see blue sky and floating clouds; 
the chimney-swallows, too, were fluttering 
out and in, making a great fuss over 
their nests and eggs and little ones. But 
I don’t believe one of those swallows ever 
thought of such a thing as going away by 
himself to eat a nice juicy worm. 

So Jack lay down with his arm for a 
pillow, and ate his orange and gazed up at 
the sky and clouds and listened to the 
swallows. It was very pleasant; and Jack 
was very sleepy, because he had waked 
with the first gun and hadn’t been asleep 
since. He was very sleepy, but he wouldn’t 
go to sleep—not for anything. ‘‘It’s nice 
in here,” said he to himself, ‘‘but I'll 
crawl out!—in—just—a—minute. I’—— 

Five minutes later, Aunt "Manda, going 
out through the kitchen, saw the oven- 
door open and shut it with a bang. The 
noise didn’t wake Jack; he was sleeping 
too soundly for that. 

‘Where is Jack?” asked mamma, when 
the carriage came round to the door. 

“Ja-ack!” called his father. ‘All ready, 
Ja-ack!” 

“Captain Simpson took a whole hay- 
rack load o’ boys over,” said Aunt *Man- 
da. “I saw ’em go by just now. Prob’ly 
Jack’s amongst ’em.” 

“Very likely,” said mamma. ‘But he 
ought to have told me. We’re all ready, 
then.” 

So Jack’s papa picked up his reins and 
cracked his whip, and away rolled the 
carriage with all the family to the picnic- 
grove six miles away: all the family ex- 
cept Jack. 

There were boys everywhere, playing 
ball and swinging and racing through the 
grove. The children had a table by them- 


selves, too, and it was not until after | 
dinner that Miss Getchell, who was Jack’s | 


Sunday-school teacher, said to Mamma 
Craig, who was feeling greatly worried 
by this time,— 

“Where is your little boy to-day, Mrs. 
Craig?” 

“Why, he is here,” said Mamma Craig, 
with a dreadful sinking of her heart. 
“‘Isn’t he here?” 

“I—don’t think so,” answered Miss 
Getchell. 

Mamma Craig flew one way, snd Papa 
Craig another, and Aunt "Manda another; 
but nothing could be heard of Jack. 
None of them had seen him. 

Then home went the Craigs as fast as 
the horses could carry them. Before they 
&0t to the house, they heard a sad outcry. 

“O-oh, let me me o-out! L-let me out!” 

The sound came up and out of the big 
chimney. ‘That was why they could hear 
it so plain. 

“It—why, it sounds like Jack!” cried 
mamma. ‘“‘Where can he be?” 
ware to get ou-out! Oo-h dear, 


““He’s somewhere in the house!” cried 
Papa, throwing down the reins before the 
horses stopped. Poor little Jill began to 


|. 





cry. Mamma and Aunt Manda clambered 
out of the carriage, and hurried in. 
Rattle! rattle! 

“Land alive!” ejaculated Aunt "Manda. 
“He’s in the brick oven, sure’s you're 
born!” 

The latch of the oven-door was broken, 
and once in place, it couldn’t be lifted 
from the inside. Mamma Craig on the 
outside, lifted the latch, and out into her 
arms tumbled her poor, punished, grimy, 
tear-stained boy. 

He cried awhile, with his face on his 
mother’s shoulder, before he tried to an- 
swer any questions. He had not been 
awake more than half an hour, so it wasn’t 
really so bad as it might have been. 

Pretty soon the whole story came out. 

“Then you were hiding away from 
Jill?” asked Papa Craig, severely. 

**Yes—sir.” 

“So you needn’t give her part of your 
orange?” 

Jack hung his head and blushed. 
sir.” 

“Then I'm glad this has happened,” 
said Papa Craig, turning on his heel. “It 
serves you exactly right.” 

**Mamma” said Jack, a little later, **I’m 
going to divide with Jill all the rest of the 
time. I am,if I want to or not; and by- 
and-by I’ll want to.”—Ada Carleton, in 
Youth’s Companion. , 


“Yes, 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

If your wife wants an “allowance” give 
her the wholeincome. She will save more 
out of it than you can.—Martha’s Vine- 
yard Herald. 

The women of Rhode Island pay taxes 
on about seventy millions of dollars. Yet 
they cannot vote for the men who will 
have the spending of their tax-money, nor 
have they any voice in regard to its use. 


Gen. Boulanger’s mother, who is a 
Welch woman, is eighty-four years of age. 
She lives quietly at Ville d’ Avray. Her 
famous son is very kind to her, and has 
always shown her a great deal of atten- 
tion. 

Mrs. L. E. Brooks is the successful 
owner and manager of a hack, livery, feed 
and boarding stable in Concord, Mass. 
She supplies carriages for weddings, fu- 
nerals, etc., and barges for excursion par- 
ties. 

Mrs. Wm. Cahoon, Jr., associate editor 
of the Arkansas Woman's Chronicle, has 
written a good deal for the Chicago papers, 
under the nom de plume of Harryot Holt, 
before engaging in her present work on 
the Chronicle. 

The advocates of woman suffrage will 
be interested in knowing that Judge Nash, 
who recently declared the woman suftrage 
law of Washington unconstitutional, is a 
new appointee of President Cleveland. He 
is a most uncompromising Democrat, and 
was formerly a law partner of Attorney- 
General Garland. 


America is asked to unite with England 
in raising the funds for the memorial to 
Dinah Mullock Craik, in ‘Tewksbury 
Abbey. A marble medallion is proposed, 
and five dollars has been fixed as the max- 
imum of individual subscriptions in this 
country. J. W. Harper, of Harper & 
Bros. will receive subscriptions. 


The missionaries of the Pacific have lost 
one of their most devoted friends in the 
death of Pomare, Queen of Tahiti and 
Monea, in the Society Islands. For over 
fifty years this woman led a simple Chris- 
tian life. When she was born seventy 
years ago, the missionaries had not made 
a convert in the South Seaislands. When 
she died more than 300 islands had been 
wholly evangelized, and civilization is 
fast spreading in all the Islands of this 
part of the Pacific. 


There are fifteen girls’ clubs in the city 
and environments of New York. The 
clubs vary in numbers from twenty-five to 
250 members; have each their own officers 
and leaders, are, to a certain extent, self- 
supporting, and are composed of working 
girls representing almost all known in- 
dustries. A large majority work in car- 
pet and silk factories; others at corsets, 
cigarettes and trimmings; a percentage 
are in stores, some in dressmaking estab- 
lishments, and others are telegraph oper- 
ators and stenographers; a few are 
teachers. 

Men, when they desire to achieve a pur- 
pose, unite forces, and thus collectively ac- 
complish objects far beyond the reach of 
individuals singly. Women could be of 
incalculable service and comfort to each 
other, could they but get out of the narrow 
and solitary ruts to which time and custom 
has so long confined them. They could 
assist each other in a thousand helpful 
feminine ways to overcome the petty an- 
noyances which infest the domestic realm. 
But women are only just beginning to 
learu the power of organized effort. When 
they have come to appreciate its powers 
to aid, they will have discovered a way 





out of many of the small difficulties which 
now harrow and perplex them.— Woman's 
Chronicle. 


HUMOROUS. 


On a summer’s morning our little Lillie 
was walking with her aunt and discov- 
ered a spider’s web. She wus delighted 
and exclaimed: “Oh, see, here’s a ham- 
mock for bugs!”"—Christian Advocate. 


Boncourt, the rich financier, was very 
stingy to his wife in the matter of pin 
money. One day a lady, closely veiled, 
and very anxious not to be recognized, 
called upon him and borrowed a large 
sum leaving her diamonds as a pledge. It 
was his wife.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


Robinson—I hear you are going to 
Europe. Brown—Yes, for a couple of 
months. I haven’t been very strong lately, 
and I think the trip will do me good. 
Robinson—Mrs. Brown will accompany 
you, of course? Brown—N-no; my wife 

as complained of not feeling very strong 
recently, and I’m afraid to have her under- 
take the trip.— The Epoch. 


Teacher—Yes, children, the hairs of 
our head are all numbered. Smart Boy— 
(pulling out a hair and yey! it) 
Well, what's the number of this hair? 
Teacher—Number one, Johnny; (pulling 
out several more) these are numbers, two, 
three, four, five and six. Anything else 
you want to know? Smart Boy—N-no, sir. 
—Harper’s Bazar. 


A bright little girl who had been read- 
ing Miss Edgeworth’s story of ‘Lazy 
Lawrence,” was puzzled by a word in it. 
Running to her mother, she asked: 
‘*“Mamma, what’s the meaning of trans- 
ported?” The mother said absently: 
**Transported means a f much pleased 
with anything, overjoyed.” ‘Well,’ said 
Phyllis, “thow funny! The stableboy was 
overjoyed to Botany Bay.” 














Consumption Cured, 


An old are, retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India mis- 
sionary the formula of a simple vegetable rem- 
edy for the speedy and permanent cure of Con- 
sumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma and all 
throat and Lung Affections, also a positive and 
radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Ner- 
vous Complaints, after having tested its wonder- 
ful curative powers in thousands of cases, has 
felt it his duty to make it known to his suffering 
fellows. Actuated by this motive and a desire 
to relieve human suffering, I will send free of 
charge, to all who desire it, this recipe, in Ger 
man, French or English, with full directions for 
preparing and using. Sent by mail by address- 
ing with stamp, naming this paper, W. A. 
Noyes, 149 Power’s Block, Rochester, N. Y. 





Juvenile Department. 





Ladies in city and country are invited to our 
New Department for the sale of elegant Ready- 
made Clothing for Children, Boys and Youths. 
We also keep a full line of Furnishing Goods for 
juveniles. Everything made to our order this 
season and guaranteed first-class. 


A liberal portion of our great hall at 400 Wash- | 
ington Street has been set apart for the reception | 
of customers in this branch, and provided with | 
dressing-rooms, large mirrors, and all other | 


needed conveniences. This new department has 
been placed in charge of Mr. J. E. LEAVITT. 


The Stock Comprises, in Part, 


Boys’ and Children’s Dress Suits. 

Suits for every-day in Scotch and Americ no 
Cassimeres and in Cheviots of plain and 
fancy mixtures. 


LONG PANTS SUITS, 


In plain fabrics and in light and dark mixtures. 


Special Goods for Hot Weather. 


Blue, White and Black Serge Suits; Blue and 
White Flannel Suits; Wash Suits, and a 
large assortment of Blouses and Waists in 
different kinds of Flannel. 

A fine line of Sailor Suits in approved colors 
Also Sailor Suits with long pants. 

Kilt Suits in variety. 

Star Shirt Waists in white linen and special fancy 
patterns and in plain and fancy flannels. 
Novelties in Neck-wear for children; Hose, 

Collars, Cuffs, Shirts, Etc. 


Macullar, Parker & Compaly, 


400 WASHINGTON ST. 





The “Woman's Tribune, 


Edited and published weekly at Beatrice, Neb., 
by CLARA BEWICK COLBY. 
Price, $1.00 a year. Trial subscriptions, five 
weeks for 10 corte 





THE WOMAN’s TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It 
has « wide circulation and many able writers among 
its contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage 
conventions and of Ly mga relating to women, 
and its departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., 
make it interesting to all classes of readers. 

The Woman’s Journal, of Boston, and the Woman's 
Tribune, of Beatrice, Neb., will be sent to one ad 
dress for $3.00 per year. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


28 AVON STREET. 





Delicious Coffee and Tea, jaciading Cream, 5 cents; 
Oyster Stew, LL ny nderloin Steak, 25 cents ; 


Bape Mase 
ea! 
cooking and 
of the season cooked to order at very reasonable p 
Ample Dressing-Rooms for Ladies. 








| Adams, Secretary of Kansas Historical Society 


The Woman's Journal, 





PEERLESS DYES fits crintecen 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS, 


Thirty-six Leaflets are now ready, und 
for sale at cost at office Woman’s JouR- 
NAL, No. 3 Park St., Boston. Send in your 
orders. More suffragists can be made by 
the systematic distribution of Leaflets 
than by any other instrumentality. Sample 
copies of all the Leaflets sent by mail for 
10 cents. 

SINGLE LEAFLETS 

Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Saffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
on. 
The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage tor Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fabies, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. ‘ 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

Senator Anthony for Woman Suffrage. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry Ward 
Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 

Song Leaflet. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WomAN’s JouR- 
NAL Office, or 15 cents for the same, post- 
paid, by mail. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suftrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wn. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Woman Suffrage, py Kev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rey. C. C. Harrah. 

The Women’s Vote in Kansas. By Judge 

Our Right to Govern Ourselves, by William 
I. Bowditch, 75 cents per hundred, postpaid. 


Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WOMAN’s JouR- 
NAL Office, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, 
Mass., or 30 cents for the same, postpaid, 
by mail. 





A WEEKLY PAPER, 


Founded 1870, devoted to women’s interests, 
and especially to Woman Suffrage. 


EDITORS: 

LUCY STONE, H. B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 
CONTRIBUTORS : 

Mary A. Livermore, Frances E. Willard, Julia Ward 
Hewe, Mrs. H. M. Tracy Cutler, Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps, Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi, Mary 


F. Eastman, Dr. Emily Blackwell, Miss Mary 
E. Be@@y, Harriet Prescott Spofford. 


8. C. VOGL, Advertising Department. 





PER YEAR, $2.50. 

To Libraries and Reading - Rooms, half 
price. ONE YEAR ON TRIAL, TO NEW 
SUBSCRIBERS, $1.50, Address 

WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
Boston, Mass. 





“It is the only paper I take, and I find it invaluable 
to me.”—Louisa M. Alcott. 

“The best source of information upon the womap 
question that I know.”—Clara Barton, 

“T would give up my daily paper sooner than the 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL.” —Maria Mitchell. 

“It is an armory of weapons to all who are battling 
for the rights of humanity.”—Mary A. Livermore. 

“Tt is an exceedingly bright paper, and what is far 
better, a just one. I could not do without it.”— 
‘Josiah Allen’s Wife” (Marietta Holly). 

“The WOMAN’S JOURNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of woman’s 
work, worth and victory. It has no peer in this 
noble office and ministry. Its style is pure and its 
spirit exalted.”"—Frances E. Willard. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Thirty-six different Woman Suffrage Tracts (sam- 
ple copies) post-paid for 10 cents. Address 


C. WILDE, WomAN’s JOURNAL Office, 


* ‘Looking Backward’ is the ‘UNCLE 
TOMS CABIN’ OF THE INDUS- 
TRIAL SLAVERY OF TO-DAY;— 
a noble dream admirably wrought out” : 
says James Jeffrey Roche. 


The Startling New Novel 


ENTITLED, 


LOOKING BACKWARD. 


By Epwarp Bettamy, author of “Miss Luding- 
ton’s Sister,” “Dr. Heidenhoff’s Process,” etc. 
This volume was first brought out this spring 
in cloth binding, and has met with a memora- 
ble success. Paper covers, price 50 cents. 


SOCIALISM IN A ROMANCE. 


“The vital, inspiring, hopeful, convincin wer 
of this book.” —Literary World. 1” 

“The extraordinary effect which Mr. Bellamy’s 
romance has had with the public: one cannot deny 
the charms of the author's art; ... thie alluring 
allegory.”— W. D. Howells. 

“That astonishing book ‘Locking Backward,’ how 
it haunts one, like a grown-up ‘Alice in Wonder- 
—_ The mind follows entranced.”—Boston Ga- 
zette. 

“That remarkable and fascinating novel which so 
many are now reading.”—E. C. STEDMAN, in 
Critic. 

“A romance of surpassing merit and noble pur 
pose.”—EDGAR FAWCETT. 


“AMERICA IN THE GOOD TIME 
COMING.” 


“Excites unusual enthusiasm among the more 
cultivated and thoughtful portions ot sthe travelling 
= 

“It is a revelation and an evangel.”—Frances EZ. 
Willard 


“The book which thoughtful and serious-minded 
gopte ave chiefly reading and discussing.” —Boston 
lerald. 

“It is the ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ of the new era.” — 


The People. 

“It isa Conse Socuding book, and all who are 
studying the problems of the age, all who believe in 
progress, all who are free to receive new light upon 
the capacities and possibilities of the race, will find 
in Mr. Bellamy’s exceedingly clever book satisfac- 
tion and inspiration.”"—New York Tribune. 


“THE GOLDEN DAYS AHEAD.” 


“A marvellous story, combined with social phi- 
losephy and a forecast of the millennium.”—Port- 
lan ‘anscript, 

‘Intensely interesting and more than interesting.” 
—Golden Rule. 

“An outline of the life of the future that should 
blend that which is practical with that which is 
ideal, we have never before had in such measure as 
is given in the new book by Mr. Edward Bellamy. 
As a story it is clever and fascinating, but as a sug- 
gestion of a really practicable and feasible social 
state greatly in advance of the present, it is valua- 
ble. The romantic narrative is rich in its forecast 
of actual possibilities.”"— Boston Traveller. 


**A NOVEL PROPHETIC OF THE COM- 
ING COMMUNE.” 


“A good story, ingeniously conceived, well told 
and solidly instructive. Can government cease to 
be devilish hindrance and become beneficent further 
pry be well-being and divine fruition? Read 
the book.” 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED ror 


MY Mary A. Livermore 
Her own narrative of “Four Years’ Personal Expert- 
exce as Field and Hoapt Nurse.” It the 
Womanty or ** Heavenly” side of the War, its Lights and 
Shadows “as a woman saw them.” Bright, Pure, and G: 
fullof “laughter and tears,” of thrilling interest and touchin 
pathos, it sells at ¢ to all. Splendid Steel-Plates, an: 
farmocs old Battle- ‘88s, richly colored in exact ji uni 
The “ booming” book for Men and Women nts. #100to 
#200 2 month made. Distance no hindrance, for 
* Pay Freights and give Extra Terms. Write for circulars to 
\. D. WORTHINGTON & OO., Hartfo 


THE YOUNG DRA 


A NEW MONTHLY 
DESIGNED FOR 




















|The Amusement and Instruction of 


CHILDREN. 
PRICE, 50 CENTS PER YEAR. 


Editors and Publishers: 
CHARLOTTE HARRIS ALLEN, 
CORA SCOTT POND, 
AIMEE 8. BIGELOW. 


Specimen Copy Free. 
31 Pemberton Square, Room 17. 


THE WOMAN'S STANDARD. 


Published in the interest of the Home, Purity, 

Woman, and her right to the franchise. An eight- 

page monthly. 50centsa year. Address 

THE WOMAN’S STANDARD, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 





COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 


Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


BY DR, ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 





issued. Cloth bound, 75cts. In paper covers, 50 cts 


It can be procured at the 

Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
3 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 

Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union 8q., New York; 


Andof A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Av 
and Eleventh St., Washington, D. C. 





The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Y the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its Regu. 
ation by the State. 

AARON M. POWELL 

ANNA RICE POWELL, | 2D!Tors. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five pies, a year, $2.00. 


TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the Piabor 
of Durham, ELLIcE Horpxrys, and others. Price, 
—a- $2.00 a hundred. 





Boston, Mass. 


P. 0. Box 2554, New York City. 
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Letters containing remittances, and relating to 


the business of the rT, must be addressed to box 
3638, Letters or P. O. Money 
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REGISTER, REGISTER! 


Before going away for the summer 
vacation, every woman should make sure 
that her name is on the register to vote 
for school committee. Many do not return 
until it is tov late to register, and votes 
which would be cast for the good of the 
schools are lost every year from ‘this 
cause. Register now. A. 8. B. 


> 
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POLITICAL CONVENTIONS. 


‘The two great political parties have held 
their conventions, and neither has given 
any sign of care for the rights of more 
than half the people of the United States, 
who are women. 

The Democratic convention, after grant- 
ing women a right to be heard, drowned 
their voices by calling the band to play. 
This shows the measure of interest and re- 
spect felt by the Demoeratic party, as a 
party, for the rights of women. The com- 
mittee of the Republican convention allowed 
the women to be heard, and then ignored 
their cause in the platform. It is evident 
that women have nothing to expect or hope 
for from either of the great parties. 

The smaller parties, Prohibition and 
Labor, which have adopted resolutions in 
favor of woman suffrage, though they can- 
not hope to elect their candidates this time, 
will undoubtedly receive many votes of 
suffragists, who are stil! to toil on, trying 
to create the public sentiment which will 
compel the admission of their claim to 
equal rights. 

Knowledge on this question, a correct 
understanding of it, is rapidly spreading, 
and its success is,sure. ‘The wonder is 
that both the Democratic and Republican 
parties had not the political sagacity to 
put themselves in friendly relations with a 
class who are soon to be voters, and who 
will have great power when they do come 


in. Ee 8. 
——-—--  -# ee ——— 


A WAIL FROM WALLA-WALLA. 


A very extraordinary article is going 
the rounds of those newspapers in Wash- 
ington Territory which are opposed to the 
woman suffrage law. It is a paper read a 
few weeks ago at the Walla-Walla Minis- 
ters’ Meeting, by a clergyman whose name 
we withhold out of consideration for his 
family. This gentleman insists that 
women ought not to vote, and he under- 
takes to prove it from nature, from his- 
tory and from Scripture. 

His argument from nature is based upon 
the fact that “‘among animals, especially 
domestic animals, different classes have 
very different uses.” Thus, he says, sheep 
are used for wool, horses for driving, etc. ; 
therefore men should vote and women 
should not. The logical connection does 
not seem very close. Analogy is not ar- 
gument in any case; but here the analogy 
used by the objector tells against himself. 
To make it effective, he should have shown 
that masculine sheep may profitably be 
sheared, but that the wool of female sheep 
is worthless; that a horse may be used to 
draw a carriage, but that it would be con- 
trary to nature to use a mare for the same 
purpose. He says, indeed, that oxen are 
for ploughing and cows for milking; but 
he admits that both have a ‘‘common use, 
for meat.” In the case of men and women, 
on the contrary, he is not willing to admit 
the existence of any common traits of im- 
portance. He says (we are not responsi- 
ble for the grammar): 

“Only in some of the indecisive elements 
of bare humanity is there scarcely any re- 
semblance between men and women, while 
in all that distinguishes the sexes they have 
not a single fibre or feature in common. 
Whatever, therefore, may be the respec- 
tive spheres for which man and woman 
are thus clearly designed and fitted by 
nature, by no possible stretch of candor 
can they be held to be identical or similar 
even without stultifying reason, pervert- 
me nature and repudiating the voice of 





To say that the sexes are unlike in all 
that distinguishes them from one another is 
a pure truism, as much s0 as to say that in 
all the common characteristics of humani- 
ty they are alike. The unlikeness does 
not prevent them from going to the same 
schools, attending the same churches, 
reading the same books and newspapers, 
obeying the same laws, paying the same 
taxes, and doing ten. thousand similar 
things. It remains to be proved that the 
admitted unlikeness is such as to make it 
coatrary to nature for half the human race 
to form an intelligent opinion upon public 


questions, or to express that opinion by 
dropping a slip of paper into a box. 

The so-called argument from history, as 
urged by this gentleman, is, in substance, 
that the universal cuatom of the past must 
be right, and that we cannot undertake to 
improve upon it “without arrogating to 
ourselves superhuman wisdom, or boldly 
claiming that we know more than all the 
world, besides all generations that have 
gone before us.” The same argument 
could bave been used with equal force, a 
hundred years ago, against establishing a 
republican form of government for men. 
It could be, and is, urged against every 
new improvement. 

‘The objector goes farther than the facts 
warrant, when he s@ys of the “spheres” 
that universal human custom has assigned 
to the sexes : 

‘Everywhere and always, with excep- 
tions so few and far between as to be 
unworthy of notice, it has assigned to them 
different spheres, so different that scarce- 
ly at any important point have they ever 
met on common ground.” 

As a matter of history, however, there is 
hardly any kind of work regarded as pecu- 
liar to women in one time or country, which 
is not or has not been regarded as peculiar 
to men in some other time or country. 
Thus, among Western nations, the miller 
is almost always aman. But Sir Samuel 
Baker, in Africa, found the natives so 
fully imbued with the idea that grinding 
corn was a woman’s work that when his 
native soldiers misbehaved, he used to set 
them to grinding corn as a humiliating 
punishment. Among the Indians, it is 
the women who cultivate the soil and 
build the wigwams. Among the peasants 
of Normandy, it is always the men of the 
family who make the bread, preparing it 
in quantities and kneading in in a large 
trough with their feet. When a traveller 
from the United States told a Norman 
peasant girl that in hiscountry the women 
made the bread, she opened round eyes of 
cousternation, and cried, ‘How cruel you 
Americans must be! I would rather shoe 
horses.” An interesting article published 
a few years ago in the Popular Science 
Monthly showed how largely arbitrary is 
the conventional division of **spheres” be- 
tween men and women, and how striking- 
ly it varies in difterent ages and countries. 
This is not saying that there are no em- 
ploy ments which are better suited for men 
than for women, and vice versa. But these 
things can safely be left to be settled by 
natural aptitudes and the “survival of the 
fittest.” As John Stuart Mill says: 

‘What women by nature cannot do, it 
is quite superfluous to forbid them from 
doing. What they can do, but not so well 
as the men who are their competitors, 
competition suffices to exclude them 
from.” 

But it is when the reverend gentleman 
reaches the third division of his subject, 
the argument against woman suffrage 
from Scripture, that he becomes most 
striking and delightful. He may fairly be 
said to carry away the palm from Dr. 
Dexter, from Dr. Morgan Dix, and even 
from Dr. Buckley. ‘This part of his paper 
will be taken up next week, as it is too in- 
teresting and too rich to be dealt with in 
the closing paragraphs of an editorial. 

A. S. B. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONSTITUTIONAL. 





Judge Nash, recently appointed to judi- 
cial office in Washington Territory by 
President Cleveland, and a former law- 
partner of Attorney-General Garland, on 
the 22d ult., decided woman suffrage to be 
unconstitutional in Washington Territory. 
This decision will probably be set aside by 
a higher court. It is clearly wrong, as 
will appear by the following considera- 
tions: 

1. Congress, in legislating fomphe organ- 
ization of the Territories, limited the quali- 
fications of an elector, by a general ‘‘en- 
abling act,” to male citizens; but with a 
distinct provision that the suffrage might 
afterwards be extended by the Legislature 
to others than male citizens, in other 
words, without limitation of sex. 

2. The Supreme Court of Massachusetts 
decided that women were not ‘‘persons” 
in the meaning of the statute which pre- 
scribed the qualifications of an attorney. 
But it also affirmed the right of the Legis- 
lature to amend the statute, and the Legis- 
lature did amend it, and a womanis to-day 
a person and a qualified attorney in Mas- 
sachusetts under our constitution. 

3. Judge Taney decided that Dred Scott 
was not a citizen, and that a negro slave 
had no rights which a white man was 
bound to respect. But Judge Taney did 
not decide that women were not citizens, 
‘nor that women labored under similar 
disabilities with negro slaves. In point 
of fact, women of foreign birth, before 
Judge Taney’s decision, had repeatedly 
been naturalized by U. 8S. Courts under 
Democratic administrations. I myself have 
two sisters, born in England, who to-day 
hold their naturalization papers certifying 
them to be American citizens, dated prior 





to 1856. 





4. The citizenship of women has been 
expressly affirmed and guaranteed since 
1866 by the Fourteenth Amendment of the 
U. 8. Constitution, which defines as citi- 
zens *‘all persons born or naturalized in 
the United States,” and constitutes women 
and men alike citizens of the United States 
and of the States in which they reside. 

5.. The U. S. Court (Judge Cartter) 
has decided that women are citizens and 
as such may be made voters by “appro- 
priate State legislation.” The Territorial 
Legislatures, under the enabling act, have 
similar powers in this respect to those of 
the State Legislatures (subject to Congres- 
sional overruling). 

6. Congress, in its debates on the Utah 
bill and on the admission of Washington 
Territory, has recognized the validity 
(subject to Congressional overruling) of 
woman suffrage in those Territories. 

7. The English Common Law, which we 
inherit, has for centuries recognized 
women’s right to vote in municipal elec- 
tions. 

A legal opinion on this subject, by Mr. 
William I. Bowditch, an eminent Boston 
lawyer, appears on our eighth page this 
week, H. B. B. 
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WOMEN ON CHICAGO SCHOOL BOARD. 


CHICAGO, JUNE 18, 1888. 
Editors Woman’s Journal; 

The Education Committee of the Chica- 
go Women’s Club have been making a 
strong effort to secure the appointment of 
some women on the Chicago School 
Board. A circular letter, sent to leading 
men, asking their opinion of the advisa- 
bility of placing women on the school 
board, brought mary strong replies. But, 
unfortunately, the newspaper columns 
have been so crowded with convention 
news that space for only a brief abstract 
of these replies could be secured, and the 
public lost the benefit of the reading. 
Yet the committee were assured of a great 
growth in public sentiment during the 
past year. 

A petition bearing important names has 
been sent to the mayor, who appoints the 
school board subject to the-eapproval of 
the city council. Last Saturday a deputa- 
tion of ladies and gentlemen waited upon 
him to urge this matter upon his consider- 
ation. Among those of the deputation 
who addressed the mayor, were Mrs. Celia 
P. Woolley, president of the Chicago 
Women’s Club, and Judge Tuley, perhaps 
the most esteemed and popular judge on 
the Chicago bench. Here again the pres- 
sure of convention news reduced the news- 
paper report to ashort abstract; but those 
present said the speeches were excellent, 
particularly those of Mrs. Woolley and 
Judge Tuley. 

Mrs. Woolley’s book, ‘*Love and Theol- 
ogy,” shows her mental acumen and 
clear, concise statement of principles when 
she writes. Her talk in the club and on 
public occasions is quite equal to her writ- 
ing, and seems the more remarkable, be- 
cause there are few good writers who can 
talk as well as they write. In this respect 
Mrs. Woolley has, I think, no peer in the 
club, and it was a fortunate decision that 
made her the chief speaker in the deputa- 
tion to the mayor. Judge Tuley claimed 
that women have a right to this represen- 
tation on the school board, as they are the 
mothers of the children and know more 
about the care and education of children 
than men do. They would, therefore, be 
more efficient; and they have more time 
to attend to the work than men have, and 
they have a stronger sense of duty. 

It has been understood for some time 
that the mayor was ready to appoint one 
woman, but claimed he needed all the 
other places for good business men. 
Others have said, perhaps maliciously, 
that the mayor wanted the other places 
for his political supporters. The friends 
of the movement have been anxious to se- 
cure the appointment of at least two 
women, and some have doubted the expe- 
diency of accepting the appointment of 
one, fearing she would not be able to ac- 
complish anything in the board. But the 
majority feeling is that it is better to take 
what we can get this year, and trust to the 
growing public sentiment to secure more 
for us next year. Prof. Ewing, who last 
year, it is said, was not ready to sign the 
petition, this year gave the deputation a 
personal letter to the mayor in aid of their 
cause. 

The board appointments will be made 
early in July. Last year, under the lead 
of this same committee of the Women’s 
Club, the Chicago women secured the 
appointment of two women as as- 
sistant superintendents, but they did not 
cousider this so important as getting 





women on the school board, where they - 


could influence the general policy of the 
schools, and direct the appropriation of 
the funds. For there is a general feeling 
among thoughtful women that while the 
school funds are limited, a smaller propor- 
tion should be spent in architecture and a 
larger proportion in increasing the effi- 
ciency of the schools. At present some 





teachers have charge of seventy or eighty 
children, while ten thousand children, it 
is sald, can get a seat for only half of the 
day, and for others there are no seats at all. 
These facts lead the public to think that 
efficient, philanthropic women are need- 
ed On the school board. 

Mary E. Brepy. 
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APPEAL TO THE REPUBLICANS. 


The following appeal was made to the 
Republican Convention at Chicago by Miss 
Anthony and Miss Hooker: 


To the Republican Convention of 1888— 

GENTLEMEN: We ask your serious and 
soenerae consideration of the following 

acts: 

From the foundation of our government 
such women as Mrs, Otis Warren and Mrs. 
John Adams, of Massachusetts, and Mrs. 
Corbin, of Virginia, protested against the 
exclusion of women from the rights and 
duties of citizenship declared to be of uni- 
versal oneeen s and when John Quincy 
Adams made his great battle for the right 
of petition on the floor of Congress, women 
furnished his ammunition in the shape of 
the largest petition ever presented to Con- 
gress, and, it is safe to say,’to any delib- 
erative body in the world. 

The Republican purty owes its exist- 
ence to the patriotic enthusiasm of the 
women of these United States. So long 
ago as 1848 Joshua R. Giddings used to 
say to Abby Kelley, ‘*You make the steam 
and I'll bottle it up.”” And Alvan Stew- 
art would say to Gerrit Smith, “Abby 
Kelley has been down there a week; let 
us go down and coop up her chickens.” 
Thus was created the Free Soil Party 
which blossomed later into the Republican 
Party, and under the banner of John 
and Jessie gained its first victory in 1856— 
for victory it was, even though Buchanan 
was seated in the presidential chair; since 
had the voice of the people been honestly 
counted, instead of the electoral college, 
the great Pathfinder would have been 
seated in his place. 

During the succeeding four years which 





culminated in actual victory in 1860, the’ 


enthusiasm of the women increased, till at 
the signal gun from Sumter they gave to 
their ceuntry and to the Republican party 
what was dearer to them than life, the 
lives and fortunes of fathers, husbands, 
brothers and sons; and one woman, Anna 
Dickinson by name, though young in 
years, by her divine eloquence turned the 
doubtful State of Connecticut to righteous- 
ness and saved the Union. 

The work of women during the war 
needs no recounting; but their self-abne- 
gation in working for the freedom and en- 
franchisement of black men, while they 
themselves were disfranchised, is a part 
of history that never has been written. 
Few of the present generation know, for 
instance, of the work of ‘*The Woman’s 
National Loyal League,” which was inau- 
gurated in the spring of 1863, in room 
No. 20 of Cooper Institute, New York, 
and which in. the course of one year gath- 
ered and sent to Charles Sumner, then do- 
ing battle almost alone in the United States 
Senate, a petition 360,000 strong for the 
emancipation of slaves as a war measure. 
It was the leaders of the woman suffrage 
movement who did this splendid work for 
the black man, putting in abeyance all 
work for their own political emancipation. 
Mr. Sumner used to say that his only 
moral support during the terrific conflict 
for the abolition of slavery was in these 
petitions, and certainly they were the 
main support of the patriotic sentiment of 
the country until the adoption of the thir- 
teenth enactment declaring the end of in- 
voluntary servitude. 

In the very beginning of Republican 
reconstruction legislation, so early as 1866, 
women began petitioning Congress for 
national protection in their ‘‘citizen’s right 
to vote.”” But at this time all the great 
leaders of the Republican Party earnestly 
entreated them to wait a little while long- 
er, saying, ‘This is the negro’s hour— 
yours will soon follow.” In the presiden- 
tial campaign of 1868 this was virtually 
repeated ; and in the campaign of 1872 the 
only recognition that could be wrung from 
this great freedom-loving party, flushed 
with victory and proud of its dominance, 
was contained in these words: ‘lhe Re- 
publican Party is mindful of its obligations 
to the loyal women of America for their 
noble devotion to the cause of freedom ; 
their admission to wider fields of useful- 
ness is viewed with satisfaction; the hon- 
est demands of any class of citizens for 
additional rights should receive respectfal 
consideration.” But leading women, 
nevertheless, gave themse)ves to the pres- 


-idential campaign, and by invitation of 


the National Republican Committee held 
special meetings all over the North with 
this result, that the Republican majority 
was the largest that was ever polled, before 
or since. 

In 1876, notwithstanding all this work 
in the past, and the confident belief that it 
would be recognized in the patriotic cele- 
brations of this centennial year, the calm 
**Declaration of Sentiments” of the loyal 
women of these United States, founded 
upon the original Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, was peremptorily rejected by the 
commission, and not a woman in the land 
was invited to take part in the proceed- 
ings of that memorable Fourth of July. 

In 1880, while the National Convention 
was assembled in the Exposition Building 
in Chicago, the suffrage women of the 
country held a mass-meeting of four days 
in Farwell Hall, while every State and 
se py om / was represented by delegates, 
and, besides this, 10,000 names of women 
who wished to vote were received on sep- 
arate cards, and the convention was 
notified of all these proceedings and earn- 
estly requested to indorse the claim of 
these women to political equality. But 
the platform was silent. . 

In 1884, 500,000 women,under the official 
indorsement of the W. C. T. U., asked the 
Republican National Convention, again as- 
sembled in Chicago, for a temperance 





memorial 
seen on a shelf of the Historical Lib 
carefully bound in all its disgraceful de. 
facement, The 10,000 postals may also be 
seen in the library, where they were pre. 
served by the fidelity and patriotism of the 
ro Sa from whom these facts were ob. 

And now, in the year of our Lord, 1888 
after being courteously received by the 
national cow mittee and the platform com. 
mittee of the convention now assembled, 
and listened to for the space of ten min- 
utes by the former and twenty minutes by 
the latter, the platform is n silent as 
to the rights of half the citizens of the 
United States, who are disfranchised by 
the several States in defiance of the Na- 
tional Constitution, which declares that 
the people are the only source of power, 
of the laration of Independence, which 
asserts that a just government can only be 
founded upon the “‘consent of the gov- 
erned.” 

And now, while recognizing that the ma- 
jority of the men who speak and vote for 
woman’s political equality on the floor of 
Congress, are members of the Republican 
party, and some have done admirable ser- 
vice there, yet as there always comes a 
time when forbearanve ceases to be a vir- 
tue, we are deeply impressed that possibly 
the time has arrived when we must cease 
to hope for any justice from Republicans 
as a party, but must look for ultimate suc- 
cess to the new and growing Prohibition 
party, which has always recognized the 

litical equality of women, and in its 

atest platform declares ‘‘that the right of 
suffrage rests on no mere circumstance of 
color, sex, or nationality.” 

Yet mindful of our past labors together 
for the freedom of the black man and the 
permanence of the Union, we ask you, 
gentlemen, to consider whether you will 
not so construe your platform Nag we 
have only this moment been able to read) 
as to include women in the term “citi- 
zens,” to whose ‘personal rights and liber- 
ties” you affirm “unswerving devotion,” 
‘especially to the enpomee and sovereign 
right of every lawful citizen to cast one 
free ballot in every election and te have 
that ballot duly counted.” 

And will you not have such a resolution 
brought before the convention, and permit 
us to speak on its behalf? 

Respectfully wc fellow-citizens, 
Susan B. ANTHONY, 
ISABELLA BEECHER HOOKER. 
———— - eo 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEw YORK, JUNE 26, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 
My short trip in southern New Jersey 


last week was in all respects a pleasant 
one. On Sunday night I spoke at Mullica 
Hill, and was the guest of Mrs. Louisa 
Moore at her comfortable farmhouse. The 
next day she drove me tothe house of 
Mrs. Laura Lippincott Pancoast, widely 
known as the leading advocate of woman 
suffrage in this part of the State. Mrs. 
Pancoast has a lovely home, and on the 
shady plazzas, with the sound of the sum- 
mer wind sighing through the pines, we 
discoursed of the great questions of the 
day—the emancipation of woman, and tem- 
perance. After dinner I was driven to 
Woodstown, where I was hospitably en- 
tertained by Mrs. Annie E. Pancoast. 

Woodstown is a pretty village, and in 
some measure famous from the fact that 
in the little river that runs through Jt, 
there are ponds in which the Egyptian 
lotus flower grows in profusion. In the 
evening I spoke in the Opera House; Mrs. 
Hannah A. Cawley presided. Rev. Mr. 
Cornwall made a prayer. Mrs. Jennie W. 
Humphreys, the State Superintendent of 
Heredity, was on the platform. Mrs. Annie 
C. P. Fliteraft assisted in arranging the 
meeting, which was successful, although 
not so large as it would have been had the 
date not been changed. 

On Tuesday I went to Salem, where 
Mrs. Marietta V. Morris entertained me in 
her beautiful home. The meeting in the 
evening was at the Court House, which 
was crowded. Mrs. Rebecca Patterson, 
president of the W. C. T. U., presided. 
Miss S. E. Hill read a portion of the Bible 
—my favorite chapter, the thirty-first 
Proverbs, beginning at the tenth verse. 
It describes the perfect woman, who is en- 
ergetic, capable and vigorous, and in no 
sense inferior to her husband, whose fame, 
indeed, seems to be principally that he is 
the husband of this notable woman. 

On Wednesday a pleasant sail on the 
Delaware brought me to Penn’s Grove, 
where I was entertained by Mrs. Martha 
K. Robbins, who presided in the evening 
at Odd Fellows Hall. It was well filled. 
My lecture at this point, as at all the 
others, was “Is ita Crime to be a Woman?” 
At the close, as usual, I spoke on the point 
that every married woman ought to have 
an equal share of the family income, dwell- 
ing on the fact that it was difficult to 
make some men see this, and illustratiog 
with several stories of the indifference of 
men to the claims of their wives. When! 
had finished, up rose a very old man, said 
to be literally “the oldest inhabitant,” and 
said : 

“Men aint afraid of lies; it’s the truth 
that cuts.” 

After delivering himself of this observ@- 
tion, he sat down amid applause. 4 
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At each point visited, the women were 


urged to exercise school suffrage, and in- 
of their constitutional claims to 


the ballot in New Jersey. 
Lituie Deverevx BLAKE. 


++ 
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Mrs. RuTH MELVIN WHEELER died 
suddenly of apoplexy at her home in War- 
ner, N. H., on the 2ist ult., aged seventy- 
three. Mrs. Wheeler, with her husband, 
Mr. Philip Wheeler, was among the sup- 
porters of the anti-slavery cause in its 
time of severest trial. Almost as early 
they espoused the woman suffrage cause. 
Mrs. Wheeler was a quiet woman, but with 
strong convictions and well-defined opio- 
ions, which she never shrank from defend- 
ing when occasion arose. She was an ac- 
tive supporter of school suffrage, and 
chairman of the district school committee 
in Warner. She always voted and induced 
other women to vote. It is largely 
through her influence that three women 
compose the full school board in that town. 
Her unobtrusive influence was always 
felt on the side of temperance, purity and 
equal rights. L. 8. 


Mrs. AMANDA C. LOOMIS, of Mont- 
pelier, Vt., passed away on May 29, 1888, 
greatly beloved, and deeply and deserved- 
ly lamented. Her friend Mrs. M. W. Fos- 
ter writes: 


“The loss to the cause of woman suf- 
frage in general is great, but in our own 
State and immediate locality is inestima- 
ble. Her quick and clear perception of 
right, and her courageous and indefatiga- 
able advocacy of justice to women, has 
made her a tower of strength to the more 
timid and less aggressive suftragists. .. . 
We are shocked, almost numbed, by the 
suddenness of this painful bereavement.” 


Mrs. Loomis was a graceful, gentle and 
most lovable woman. Like the saints of 
old, she was ‘given to hospitality.”” Many 
a weary woman suffrage lecturer, or speak- 
er in behalf of other good causes, will re- 
member with gratitude the restful shelter 
ofher home. From atender and apprecia- 
tive obituary notice contributed to the Ver- 
mont Watchman and Journal by Rev. Mr. 
Wright, her pastor, we take the following 
extracts: 


In the sudden death of Mrs. Loomis, 
many hearts received a heavy and utterly 
unexpected blow; and even now—after 
the funeral service has been held, and her 
departure has been the subject of conver- 
sation for days—it is almost impossible to 
think of her as gone. Her life had been 
one of so great activity, she had been iden- 
tified with so many important interests, 
she was still so energetic and efficient in 
action, she had so many plans for days to 
come, she seemed so full, not only of life, 
but also of liveliness and good cheer, that 
her friends can hardly couple the thought 
of her with the thought of death. Born in 
Barre in 1826, she had spent the forty 
years of her married life in Montpelier, 
and had become endeared to large numbers 
of the young and the old. Her home, beau- 
tified by her handiwork, and made attrac- 
tive by the flowers which she delighted to 
cultivate, was always a centre of hospital- 
ays and she was never tired of the réle of 
“Lady Bountiful.” ‘lo make others happy, 
and to assist neighbors and friends in their 
times of special need—this was a large 
share of her life. The gift of song, with 
which she was richly endowed, was freely 
used for more than an average life-time, in 
the choirs of churches and at funerals. 
Not permitted long to pour out the wealth 
of mother-love that was in her heart in 
ministries to her own little ones (for they 
were called away in their infancy), she 
made as if the children of other mothers 
were her own, and won their hearts by 
innumerable little attentions and kind- 
hesses, so that, to not a few, quite outside 
the range of kinship, she was always 
“Aunt Manda.” She possessed sound 
judgment, and manifested an energy and 
force of will and enthusiasm in carrying 
out her plans, which surmounted obstacles 
that would have discouraged most women. 
The range of her thoughts was broad; agd 
she was an earnest friend of the temper- 
ance and woman suffrage reforms. But, 
outside of her own home, nothing enlisted 
her energies and called her superior powers 

nto exercise so fully as did the Church of 
the Messiah. .. . As the ‘thome-maker,” 
she will be sadly missed from the dwelling 
newly adorned for the reception of guests ; 
as the genial, sunny-faced, hospitable 
neighbor and friend, her departure will he 
widely deplored; and as the sweet singer, 
the tasteful floral decorator, the zealous 
leader or co-operator in all good works, 
the pastor and the members of her church 
will tenderly and gratefully recall her for 
Many a yea . ? 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 
s Dr. Talmage has declared for co-educa- 
on. 





Three horticultural schools, free to 
women, have been opened in Denmark. 

Col. T. W. Higginson gave the oration 
at the commencement of Smith College. 

John G. Whittier has written a poem for 
the Fourth of July celebration at Wood- 
Stock, Conn. 

The Massachusetts Historical Society 
Pays an appreciative tribute to James 
Freeman Clarke. 

The graduating class at the Harvard 
Annex” for women was larger this year 
ever before. ‘ 


“ 





Mrs. Mary A. Livermore gave the ad- 
dress at the State Normal School at Fram- 
ingham on the 27th inst. 

Notice that the office of the Woman's 
JOURNAL will close at 2 P. M. on Satur- 
days during July and August. 

Mrs. Hodgson Burnett is working on a 
new story, calied ‘““The Pretty Sister of 
Jose.” It will be published serially. 

The new Crouse Female College, to be 
erected in Syracuse, will cost $500,000, 
and will be one of the finest college build- 
ings in the world. 

The Chicago Women’s Club tendered a 
reception to Baroness Gripenberg, Susan 
B. Anthony and Isabella Beecher Hooker, 
in their rooms, June 27. 

Miss Clara French, a graduate oj Smith 
College, has been awarded the Mrs. A. L. 
Barnes prize at Cornell University, for 
the best Shakespearian essay. 


The Wayne Citizen, of Cambridge City, 
Ind., has a leading editorial which ably 
takes the good ground of one moral 
standard for men and women. 


Several women were denied member- 
ship in the Burlington County (N. J.) 
Medical Society at its meeting in Mount 
Holly, on Tuesday of last week. 

Miss Lydia Wadleigh, the principal of 
the Normal College of New York, is the 
best-puid teacher in that city, receiving 
$2,400 annually for her services. 

The woman suffragists of Rockford, I11., 
are going to hold a great celebration of 
‘*Foremothers’ Day” on July 4, with 
music, speeches and a basket picnic. 

Mr. James Johannot, for mapy years 
prominent in educational work, and the 
author of a number of popular school- 
books, died on Monday, at Tarpon Springs, 
Fla. 

The American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science will meet in Cleve- 
land during the week from Wednesday 
morning, Aug. 15, until ‘Tuesday evening, 
Aug. 21. 

Mrs. Clara B. Colby sent a letter to the 
Nebraska delegation at the Republican 
Convention in Chicago, urging them to 
give their influence in favor of a woman 
suffrage plank. 

The news of the sudden death at his 
home in Peacedale,-R. I., of Hon. Row- 
land G. Hazard, will be received with sor- 
row by the wide circle who knew his dis- 
tinguished worth. 

The will of Rev. James Freeman Clarke 
was made on the 26th of November, 1855, 
and is in his own handwriting. All his 
estate is given to his wife, from whom he 
says he received it. 

Miss Isabella Darlington, daughter of 
Congressman Darlington, of the Chester, 
Pa., District, has been invited to deliver a 
Fourth of July oration by an association 
of ladies in a Pennsylvania town. 

Gov. Hill, of New York, has signed a 
State Industrial School Trustee Bill mak- 
ing it lawful to appoint women on this 
board. The bill was strongly supported 
by the Rochester Women’s Political Club: 

New York printers are raising a fund to 
erect a statue of Horace Greeley in City 
Hall Park, hard by that of Benjamin 
Franklin, which stands in Printing House 
Square. The managers of the project say 
the money needed can be had easily. 

Mrs. John A. Logan and Mrs. J. B. 
Foraker sat in the balcony at the Chicago 
Convention watching the proceedings with 
great interest. But women could only 
look on. Of the 834 delegates, not one 
represented any constitueucy of women. 

The Denver University is to receive a 
twenty-inch reflecting telescope (only 
those at Lick University, the National Ob- 
servatory at Washington, the University 
of Virginia and Princeton College being 
larger), the gift of H. B. Chamberlin, 
of that city. 

Mrs. Quincy Shaw, of Boston, has offered 
to make the city a present of fourteen 
kindergartens, and Mrs. James P. Tolman 
gives another. The school committee 
passed a unanimous vote of thanks, and 
will take charge of the kindergartens next 
September. 

Should a woman's convention wax as 
excited as, according to the telegraphic 
report, did some of the delegates to the 
Republican Convention last week, it would 
be instantly affirmed by their critics that a 
sex so inflammable is not fit to make laws. 
—Buffalo Courier. 

Harper’s Bazar adyises women who 
need occupation to start some independent 
business, and not to seek pursuits now 
overcrowded. It says, *‘Our advice to 
young women is that wherever there is an 
opening for it, and they have a few hun- 
dred dollars for capital, they start a store 
or open a shop, and resolutely attend to it, 
thus earning an independent living.” 

Baroness Gripenberg, of Finland, is 
editor of a magazine for children, through 
which she aims to teach them the truths 
of: their being in an attractive, modest 
manner. By means of stories and “talks 





with the children,” she inculcates individ- 
uality and self-control, and through the 
little folks, she is educating the parents. 

The ladies of the Auburn (N. Y.) Non- 
Partisan Society for Political Education 
held a jubilee meeting lately to celebrate 
the alteration of their. city charter, which 
was formerly construed as excluding them 
from school suffrage. Mrs. Mary Sey- 
mour Howell made them an eloquent ad- 
dress on The Dawning of the Twentieth 
Century.” 


The qualities of women as librarians are 
enthusiastically commended by Mr. 
Dewey of Columbia College. Most of the 
students of the Columbia School of Libra- 
ry Economy are women, and of the candi- 
dates for admission between thirty and 
forty are women and only two were men, 
the others having decided finally not to take 
the course. 

Mile. Gabrielle Dumontet, at the recent 
examinations in medicine and surgery 
under the auspices of the Women’s Union 
of France, gained the first prize, and was 
awarded the medal and diploma of honor. 
Besides being unusually proficient in her 
professional and scientific studies, she is 
said to be an accomplished linguist, musi- 
cian and painter, and a brilliant woman in 
society. 

Rev. James Freeman, the grandfather 
of Dr. James Freeman Clarke, was pastor 
of the historic King’s Chapel in Boston. 
In 1785 he remodelled the Liturgy, and 
left the word “‘obey” out of the marriage 
service. It has never been used in the 
service of that church since. Dr. Clarke 
naturally was not behind his grandfather, 
and never used the word in his marriage 
services. - 

The pamphlet report of the Internation- 
al Council of Women can be had at the 
WoMAN's JOURNAL Office. Price, paper 
cover, 50 cents; including postage, 60 
cents; in cloth binding, 75 cents; includ- 
ing postage, 90 cents. Miss Rachel Fos- 
ter requests that persuns ordering the re- 
port from Philadelphia during July, 
August and September will address Miss 
M. A. Groff, 215 N. 13th Street. 


The Boston Transcript, commenting on 
the Washington ‘Territory decision of 
Judge Nash, wisely says: ‘‘We do not 
have to bind ourselves rigidly down to the 
narrowest supposed intention of our fore- 
fathers, in interpreting the laws they made. 
Public sentiment broadens, and the stat- 
utes which grow out of the organic laws 
broaden with it. Judge Nash’s decision 
will hardly stand fire, we fancy, in the 
higher courts to which it goes.” 

‘The Buffalo Courier says of Miss Mary 
A. Ripley: *‘She was for fifteen years the 
principal of the boys’ department of the 
High School, and has had a larger influ- 
ence on the youth of Buftalo, as they have 
passed through the curriculum of the 
High School, than has any other educator 
in this city.” Miss Ripley makes an ap- 
peal for equal wages for women with men 
as teachers, and the Courier expresses its 
cordial approval of the same. 


A young lady of New York keeps hum- 
wivg-birds as pets. They build their nests 
in the lace curtains, and have raised little 
families in the parlor. There are plants 
for them to fly about in, and every day the 
florist sends a basket of flowers for them 
to extract the honey from. They are like 
little rainbows flying about the room, and 
they light on the head of their mistress 
with perfect freedom. She bas an especial 
fondness for birds, and pigeons, canaries 
and bullfinches are included among her 
household favorites. 

The first woman doctor ever admitted 
to membership in the Philadelphia Coun- 
ty Medical Society was elected by ballot 
at a recent meeting of the society at the 
College of Physicians. The pioneer is 
Dr. Mary Willets, who graduated from 
the Woman’s Medical College in 1881, and 
for four years has been vainly striving to 
gain admittance to the County Medical 
Society. She has always met with op- 
position of the most pronounced kind. 
‘Two-thirds of the votes cast are required 
to elect a member, and of the 146 votes 
cast Dr. Willets received 107. 

Miss Dodge, at the meeting of the New 
York Board of Education on Wednesday 
week, in strong but dignified language, 
not only vindicated herself from the reck- 
less charges of School Superintendent Jas- 
per’s friends that she started the Mason 
scandal in order to harm Jasper, but she 
showed that the president of the board 
had expressed in writing his belief in the 
guilt of Miss Mason and expressly author- 
ized Miss Dodge to make an investigation. 
Mr. Simmons did not deny a word spoken 
by Miss Dodge, nor did he apologize for 
keeping silent when the political tricksters 
of the board were using that silence as a 
weapon against her good name. Mr. 
Simmons’ conduct will be unqualifiedly 
condemned by the public. ‘The effect will 
be to enlarge Miss Dodge’s influence when 
she again moves for the benefit of the 
metropolitan schools.—Spring field Repub- 
lican. 





Our Irish fellow-citizens have votes, 
and the Chicago Republican Convention 
remembered them thus: ‘*We earnestly 
hope that we may soon congratulate our fel- 
low-citizens of Irish birth upon the peace- 
ful recovery of Home Rule for Ireland.” 
American women citizens have no votes, 
and their earnest plea, urged for forty 
years, for a vote in the city corporations 
when they are taxed, and in regard to the 
laws they must obey, had not even a men- 
tion. Nobody would have known by the 
platform that there were any women in 
the country. The same was true of the 
Democratic Convention. They both made 
a shameful page of history. 

Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford offered prayer 
at the opening of the great Ratification 
Meeting held by the Prohibitionists of 
New Haven and vicinity on the evening of 
June 21, and ‘was one of the vice-presi- 
dents of the permanent organization which 
thus opened the presidential campaign in 
Connecticut, on behalf of the temperance 
workers. Miss Ellen E. Miles was elected 
one of the secretaries. Rev. L. H. Squires 
presided as permanent president, and 
made an admirable speech in favor of pro- 
hibition and woman suffrage. Eloquent 
speeches were also made by Hon. Mr. 
Thomas, of New York, Col. Knowlton, of 
Connecticut, and Rev. I. P. Foster, of 
New Haven, all in favor of these live 
issues. Ladies as well as gentlemen oc- 
cupied the platform. The meeting was 
held in the largest hall and was well 
attended. 





BAKING POWDERS. 
The Latest Official Test as to their Relative 
Purity. 

The present interest in the matter of 
food adulterations, and the agitation of the 
question of national and local legislation 
for the purpose of preventing them, have 
caused more than ordinary attention to be 
given to the report of the Ohio State Food 
Commission, which reveals the extent and 
character of the adulteration found in 
many of the baking powders of the market. 
The presence of so large a number of 
powders made from alum as was found 
by the commission, has not been suspected, 
nor was it supposed that some of the cream 
of tartar and phosphate brands, whose 
manufacturers have held them up to the 
public as pure and wholesome, had become 
so deteriorated by the use of impure ingre- 
dients in compounding them. 

The Ohio commission examined thirty 
different kinds for their strength and im- 
purities, and declared that powder the best 
—as it was, of course, the purest—which, 
being of effective strength, contained 
residuum in smallest quantity. In these 
baking powders, sold in this State, the fol- 
lowing percentages of residuum or inert 
matter were found: 








PER CENT. OF 

NAME. RESIDUUM, ETC. 
BOyal 0000 coccccccccccccccccsccesccoces 7.25 
Cleveland’s.....c.cccsccccecccccceccvess 10.18 
Zipp’s (AlUM) «.-ecerceccccceceeecccecee 11.99 
BCOTHRE oo ccccccccccccccccsscoscccccccce 12.63 
DP. FUNGO'S cc cccecccccccccceevcccccocces 12.66 
Jersey (alum)..... «16.05 
Forest City (alum) 24.04 
Silver Star (alum). 31.88 
De Land’s..ce.cccccccccsccscccccccce 32.52 
Horsford’s (phosphate) .......+++..+++-36.49 
Menten (GIUM)..ccccccccccccccccccccese 38.17 
Patapsco (Alum) .....eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 40.08 


‘The nature of the residuum bears direct- 
ly upon the question of health. ‘That in 
Royal is declared by the Commission to be 
perfectly harmless. In the case of the 
alum powders it is considered hurtful, yet 
the amount found in three of the cream of 
tartar powders—the Cleveland, Dr. Price’s 
and Sterling—averaged about the same as 
that in the Crystal, an alum powder. In 
the phosphate powders the inert matter is 
exceedingly large, being more than a third 
of their entire weight. 

The importance of the information con- 
veyed by these figures can be best under- 
stood by a simple comparison. ‘Take for 
instance the two first named powders— 
the Royal and Cleveland’s. The inert 
matter or residuum found in Cleveland’s is 
seen to be about three in seven more than 
in the other, which is a difference of forty 
per cent., the Royai being purer than 
Cleveland’s by a corresponding figure. 
The inert matter in Horsford’s is over five 
times, or more than four hundred per 
cent. greater than in the Royal. The rel- 
ative purity of all the brands can be com- 
puted in like manner. 

—_———_e-o-o—_————_ 

ARE you weak and weary, overworked and 
tired? Hood’s Sarsaparilla is just the medicine 
to purify your blood and give you strength. 








Summer Vests. 


We invite attention to our stock of WHITE 
DUCK and FANCY LINEN VESTS for the 
present season. 

Also to our DRESS VESTS of White Mar- 
seilles. 

These goods have been made with the great- 
est care from materials that have been thorough- 
ly shrunk before cutting. We refer to them as 
being the best vests made in this country. 








Macullar, Parker & Company, 
_ 400 Washington Street. 


ANNUAL MARK-DOWN 


SALE OF “GLOVES. 


mencing Monday, June 25th, for one week there 
will be a discount of lv per cént. on my entire Glove 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


A 
66 
THE RED CLOVE,” 
53 WEST STREET. 


BOOKS YOU SHOULD READ. 


TILTING AT WINDMILLS. By Emma M. 
CONNELLY. $1.50. Second edition nearly ready. 
Boston Theories vs. Kentucky Traditions! 


Read some of the opinions of the Press: 
Pa. author has made a grand hit.”—Chicago Inter- 
ean, 








“An intangible air of romance and a sparkling natur- 
alness of tone commend the story at once. The hero is 
® man to command strong admiration, and really a 
masterpiece of intelligent conception. The heroine 
sc ng: lovable, womanly true to herself. 
Everything about it betokens wore than an ordinary 
mind, and makes a study of Southern characteristics 
that is accurate and intensely interesting.”—JSoston 

mes, 

“It is a charming story. The characters are well 
drawn, the local color is good, . . , Portia is delicious; 
one of the sweetest, purest and most winning charac- 
ters in fiction.”—Loulaetite Courier-Journal, 


lyzed bya woman. The reader is om 
outset; the dialogue is not only bright and witty, but 
> and natural.” — Cleveland, 0., Leader and 
lerald, 


“One of the best novels of the year, both in literary 
style and dramatic force, and in the grand purpose 
whick dominates the story.”—Justice, Syracuse, N. ¥. 


A MODERN JACOB. By Hester Srvuarr. $1 


“An extremely good novel. The plot is, well devel- 
oped; the style is excellent; the character-drawing is 
more than good; humor is abundant, the pathos 
true. We bave read in no recent novel anything more 
powerful than the description of the death of the baby 
in the snow-blocked railway train.”— Boston Advertiser. 

“To read it is as refreshing as a morning spent in the 
woods monn be is. ... In the chapter entitled 
‘Clerical and Philosophical’ there are some things said 
that would bear a epecial reprint and dis ution 
throughout the land.”— CAfcago Journal, 

“A story of quaintly effective interest combining with 
strength, humor, pathos, practical reality, and clever 
character-drawing.’—Sunday Times, 

“One of the prettiest stories of the year, far above 
the average; one that not only pleases but elevates, and 
| be a valuable addition to any library.”— Golden 

ule. 

“Replete with quaint, bright sayings, and some y 
tender and touching socnes"— Mone Journal, ad 


HOW TOM AND DOROTHY MADE AND 
KEPT A CHRISTIAN HOME, By Mar- 
garet Sidney. 75 cts. 


“A bright and charming story. The tone is decidedly 
religious, and will prove helpful to our young people 
who must practice self-denial in these days of extrava- 
gance and show.”—Christian Ubserver, Louisville, Ky. 

“There are hundreds of young people, just beginnin, 
married life on small means, who ought to read this 
story, and to whom it might be of incalculable service.”’ 
—Lutheran Observer, Phi ade! phia. 

“A book so bright, ible and gestive, that itis 
well worth the especial attention of every woman.”— 
Boston Traveller. 

“A good book. We wish thata large number of young 
couples would read it, and begin life and hold on as Tom 
and Dorothy did.”—Presbyterian, Philadelphia. 


IN WAR TIMES AT LA ROSE BLANCHE. 
By M. E. M. Davis, Illustrated by KEMBLE, $1.25, 


There have been few more intensely interesting stories 
of the wac than this series of thrilling incidents taken 
from real life on a Louisiana plantation. The wife of a 
Sonthern officer, her childres, and her slaves, with the 
soldiers of both aruiies coming and going, are the main 
characters, and the incidents are strictly true. 

The touching story of the “Cunnel’s Vally” and the 
death of the youn nion soldier will haunt the mem- 
ory, and the thrilling adventures on the great sugar 

lantation give a vivid idea of what war meant to the 

jouthern people. 








At the bookstorer, o~ «ant postpaid, by the publishers 
on receipt of price. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Publishers, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


NEW BOOKS. 





Martin Van Buren. 


Vol. 19 of American Statesmen. By EDWARD M. 
SHEPARD. lémo, gilt top, $1.25. 


JOHN WARD, Preacher. 


A Novel by MARGARET DELAND. Fourth Edition, 
12mo, $1.50, 
It is a story of strong and absorbing interest, finely 


conceived and written throughout with uncommon 
ability.—New York Tribune. 


ONE SUMMER. 
Forty-Sizth Thousand. 


By BLANCHE WILLIS HOWARD. Illustrated by Hop- 
PIN. l6mo, $1.25. 


The King of Folly Island, 


AND OTHER PEOPLE. By SARAH ORNE JEWETT, 
author of “A White Heron,” “A Marsh Island,” “A 
Country Doctor,” “Deephaven,” “Country By-Ways,”’ 
“Old Friends and New,” “The Mate of the Daylight,’’ 
etc. 16mo. $1.25. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & GO., Boston. 


BETTER «° BETTER 


Is the motto of those that put together our 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 


PLEASE EXAMINE 


Songs for Kindergarten aud Primary 
Schools (30 cts.), by Gertrude Menard and 
Belle Menard, who give us 50 delight- 
ful little songs for the children. 

Song Manual, Book II., by L.O. Emerson (40 
cts..) A truly progressive course 
of exercises and songs, 341 in number, in all the 
keys, and with explanations. 110 are regular 

school songs. A valuable musical text-book. 

.) ($1). 78 merry and 
College Songs for Banjo Sietenk sande alk 
famous ones, with pea accompaniment, making 
a@ most attractive book. 

($1). 36 tenor songs ot 
Classic Tenor Songs py Ry Anwmnkny f-4 
distinguished yo giving a great variety. 
Such names as: Pinsuti, Abt, Helmund, Gregg, 
Jensen, Godard and Nicolai, among the authors 
indicate good und attractive music. This book 
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PATRICK HENRY. 
BY THBRON BROWN. 


At daybreak fn old Congress Hall 

The council heard a footstep fall, 

When flashed the signal round the floor, 
The three have entered: Shut the door!” 


To Hancock, silent in his chair, 

To fifty patriots listening there, 

A voice that never shook with dread 
The mighty Declaration read. 


All night that dauntless speech to pen 
Had toiled those stern committee men; 
The audience felt its awful weight— 
And then began the great debate. 


Dared one that morning’s mood to mock 
With talk of prison, gibbet, block? 

Tall Henry stood in righteous ire 

To shame the hint with words of fire. 


“Let crowned oppression for our sake 
Of every rock a scaffold make, 

And all our homes to ruin give, 

That Declaration still shall live. 


“Its voice shall cry when we are dust, 
‘There are no slaves, since God is just’; 
Its lines shall tyrants’ hearts appal 
Like lightnings on Belshazzar’s wall. 


“Shall we, when liberty invites, 

Disown our manifest of rights, 

And, faithless, to its solemn claims 

Like cowards shrink to pledge our names? 


“No, patriots, seal your sacred vow, 
Complete the proud deliverance now, 
And on this glorious parchment trace 
Hope’s message to the human race. 


“Sign! for the hearts your manhood shielda ; 
Sign! for the dead on valor’s fields ; 

And tell the millions yet to be 

God gave our country to be free.” 


They signed; and still, in witness grand, 
The fifty-six immortals stand 

By the bold instrument that woke 

Ten thousand swords when Henry spoke. 


And still in legend’s echoes live 

Those words historians could not give, 
Of him whose heart and tongue of flame 
Are deathless as our-nation’s fame. 


For through the record’s stinted lines, 
His soul, a quenchless lightning, shines ; 
And long in freedom’s bells will ring 
Th’ unwritten Voice that smote a king. 
2 — Yuuth’s Companion. 
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WOMEN OF THE REVOLUTION. 


BY MARY E. BLAKE. 








Heart of the Patriot touched by Freedom’s kindling 
breath, 
Pouring its burning words from lips by passion 
fired! 
Sword of the Soldier drawn in the awful face of 
death! 
Bounteous pen of the Scholar tracing its theme 
inspired! 
Wealth of the rich man’s coffers, help of the poor 
man’s dole! 
Strength of the sturdy arm and might of the 
Statesman’s fame, 
These be fit panne for prajse, in days that tried the 
soul. 


But where in the list is room for mention of 
woman’s name? 


For hers are the virtues cast in finer and gentler 


mould; 
In quiet and peaceful paths her nature finds its 
scope. 
Stronger in loving than hating, fond where the man 
is bold, 


She works with the tools of patience and wonder- 
ful gifts of hope. 
Hers are the lips that kiss, the hands that nurse and 
heal, 
The tender voice that speaks in accents low and 
sweet; 
What hath her life to do with clash of musket and 
steel, 
Who sits at the gate of home with children about 
her feet? 


Nay! In the sturdy tree is there one sap at the root, 
That mounts to the stately trunk and fills it with 
power and pride, 
And one for the tender branch that bourgeons in 
flower and fruit 
Casting its welcome shadow on all who rest beside? 
Nay! When the man is called the woman must 
swiftly rise, 
Ready to Geagaee and bless, ready to follow or 
wait; 
Ready to crush in her heart the anguish of tears 
and sighs, 
Reading the message of God in the blind decrees 
of Fate! 


So, in a =n the past, when Liberty raised her 
voice, 
Weak as a new-born babe in the cradle who wakes 
and calls, 
And the tremulous accents ran through the beautiful 
land of her choice— 
As into the heart of the mother the cry of her in- 
fant falls— 
So did hand of the woman reach to hand of the man, 
Helping with comfort and love, steeling his own 
for the strife; 
Till the calm of her steadfast soul through his wav- 
ering pulses ran, 
And the blow of the husband’s arm was nerved 
from the heart of the wife. 


Wearing a homespun gown, or ruling with easy sway 

The world of fashion and pride, gilded by fortune’s 
sun, 

Rich or poor, who asks, as we read the record to-day? 

Lowly or great, who cares how the poor distine- 


tions run? 
Hallowed be every name in the roll of honor and 
fame, 
Since on hearthstone and field they kindled the 
sacred fire, 
Since with fostering breath they nurtured Liberty’s 
flame 
And set it aloft on the hgights to which heroes’ 
feet aspire. 
Molly of Monmouth, staunch in the place of her 
fallen brave, 
Drowning the cry of defeat in the lusty roar of 
her gun; 
Rebecca, the Lady of Buckhead, who, eager for Free- 
dom, gave 


Home of her heart to the burning, and smiled 
when the work was done; 
Abigail Adams of Quincy, noble of scul and race, 
Reader of men and books, wielder of distaff and 
pen; 
Martha Wilson of Jersey, moving with courtly grace ; 
Deborah Samson, fighting side by side with the 
men; 





Frances Allen, the Tory, choosing the better part, 
Led by Ethan, the daring, to follow his glorious 


way; 
Elizabeth Zane of Wheeling, timid, yet brave of 


heart, 
Bearing her burden of powder through smoke and 
flame of the fray! 
Each, on the endless list, through length and breadth 
of the land, 
Winning her deathless place on the golden scroll 
of time, 
Fair as in old Greek days the women of Sparta 
stand 
Linked with the heroes’ fame and sharing their 
7 deeds sublime. 


Plain of speech and of dress, as fitted their age and 


Meet companions for men of sterner creed and 
fame; 
Yet knowing the worth of a word, and fair with the 
old-time grace 
That perfumes like breath of a flower the page 
that holds their name ; 


Honor they taught, and right, and noble courage of 
truth, e 
Strength to suffer and bear in holy Liberty’s need; 
Framing through turbulent years and fiery season 
of youth, 
Soul for the valor of thought—hand for the valor 
of deed. 


Well that with praise of the brave song of their 
triumph should blend! 
Well that in joy of the land fame of their glory 
find part! 
For theirs is the tone of the chord that holds its full 
strength to the end, 
When music that dies on the ear still lingers and 
sings in the heart. 
Letter and word may die, but still the spirit survives, 
Rounding in ages unborn each frail, distorted plan ; 
And fittest survival is that when souls of mothers 


and wives 
Bloom in immortal deeds through life of child and 
man. — Pilot. 


HANNAH ARNETT’S FAITH. 


A CENTENNIAL SKETCH. 





The days were at their darkest, and the 
hearts of our grandfathers were weighed 
down with doubt and despondency. De- 
feat had followed defeat for the American 
troops, until the army had become demoral- 
ized, and discouragement had well-nigh 
become despair. Lord Cornwallis, after 
his victory at Fort Lee, had marched his 
army to Elizabethtown (December, 1776), 
where they were now encamped. On the 
30th of November, the brothers Howe had 
issued their celebrated proclamation, which 
offered protection to all who, within sixty 
days, should declare themselves peace- 
able British subjects, and bind themselves 
neither to take up arms against their sover- 
eign, nor to encourage others to do so. It 
was to discuss the advisability of accepting 
this offered protection that a group of men 
had met in one of the large old houses of 
which Elizabethtown was at that time full. 

We are apt to think of those old times 
as days of unmitigated loyalty and cour- 
age ; of our ancestors as unfaltering heroes, 
swerving never in the darkest hours from 
the narrow and thorny path which con- 
science bade them to tread. Yet human 
nature is human nature in all ages, and if 
at times ‘the old-fashioned fire” burned 
low even in manly hearts, and profound 
discouragement palsied for a time the most 
ardent courage, what are we, that we 
should wonder at or condemn them? Of 
this period Dr. Ashbel Green wrote: 

‘“*T heard a man of some shrewdness once 
say that when the British troops overran 
the State of New Jersey, in the closing 
part of the year 1776, the whole popula- 
tion could have been bought for eighteen 
pence a head.” 

The debate was long and grave. Some 
were for accepting the offered terms at 
once; others hung back a little, but all had 
at length agreed that it was the only thing 
to be done. Hope, courage, loyalty, faith, 
honor—all seemed swept away upon the 
great flood of panic which had overspread 
the land. There was one listener, how- 
ever, of whom the eager disputants were 
ignorant, one to whose heart their wise 
reasoning was very far from carrying con- 
viction. Mrs. Arnett, the wife of the host, 
was in the next room, and the debate had 
reached her where she sat. She had lis- 
tened in silence, until, carried away by her 
feelings, she could bear no more, and 
springing to her feet, she pushed open the 
parlor door and confronted the assembled 
group. 

Can you fancy the scene? A large, low 
room, with the dark, heavily carved furni- 
ture of the period, dimly lighted by the 
tall wax candles and the wood fires which 
blazed in the huge fire-place. Around the 
table the group of men—pallid, gloomy, 
dejected, disheartened. In the doorway 
the figure of the woman in the antiquated 
costume with which, in these latter days, 
we have become so familiar. Can you not 
fancy the proud poise of her head, the in- 
dignant light of her blue eye, the crisp, 
clear tones of her voice, the majesty and 


. defiance and scorn which clothed her as a 


garment? 

The men all started up at her entrance; 
the sight of a ghost could hardly have 
caused more perturbation than did that of 
this little woman. Her husband advanced 
hastily. She had no business there; a 
woman should know her place and keep it. 
Questions of politics and political expe- 
diency were not for her; but he should 





shield her as far as possible, and point out 
the impropriety of her conduct afterward, 
when they should be alone. So he went 
quickly up to her with a warning whisper : 

‘“*Hannah, Hannah! this is no place for 
you. We do not want you herejust now,” 
and he would have taken her hand to lead 
her from the room. 

She was a docile little woman. and 
obeyed his wishes im general without a 
word ; but now it seemed as if she scarcely 
saw him, as with one band she pushed him 
gently back, and turned*to the startled 
group. 

‘*Have you made your decision, gentle- 
men?” she asked. ‘‘Have you chosén the 
part of men, or traitors?” 

It was putting the question too broadly 
—so like a woman, seeing only the bare, 
ugly facts, and quite forgetting the deli- 
cate drapery which was intended to veil 
them. It was an awkward position to put 
them in, and they stammered and bungled 
over their answer as men in a false posi- 
tion will. The reply came at last, mingled 
with explanation and excuses and apolo- 
gies. 

“Quite hopeless; absurd for a starving, 
half-clothed, undisciplined army like ours 
to attempt to compete with a country with 
England’s unlimited resources. Repulsed 
every where—ruined—throwing away life 
and fortune for a shadow.” You know the 
old arguments with which men try to prop 
a staggering conscience. 

Mrs. Arnett listened in silence until the 
last abject word was spoken. Then she 
inquired simply, ‘*But what if we should 
live after all?” 

The men looked at each other, but no 
one spoke. 

‘Hannah! Hannah!” urged her hus- 
band, ‘Do you not see that these are no 
questions for you? We are discussing 
what is best for us, for you, for all. 
Women have no share in these topics. Go to 
your spinning-wheel, and leave us to deal 
with these things. My good little wife, 
you are making yourself ridiculous. Do 
not expose yourself in this way before our 
friends.” 

His words passed her ear like the idle 
winds; not even the quiver of an eyelash 
showed that she heard him. 

‘Can you tell me,” she said, in the same 
strangely quiet voice, “if, after all, God 
does not let the right perish—if America 
should win in the conflict, after you have 
thrown yourself on British clemency, 
where will you be then?” 

“Then?” spoke one hesitating voice. 
“Why, then, if it ever could be, we should 
be ruined. We must leave the country 
forever. But it is absurd to think of such 
athing. The struggle is an utterly hope- 
less one. We have no men, no money, no 
arms, no food, and England has every- 
thing.” 

“No!” said Mrs. Arnett; ‘you have for- 
gotten one thing which England has not 
and we have—one thing which outweighs 
all England’s treasures, and that is the 
right. God is on our side, and every vol- 
ley from our muskets is an echo of His 
voice. We are poor and weak and few, 
but God is fighting for us. We enter into 
this struggle with pure hearts and prayer- 
ful lips. We had counted the cost and 
were willing to pay the price, were it our 
heart’s blood. And now—now, because 
for a time the day is going against us, you 
would give up all, and sneak back, like 
cravens, to kiss the feet that have tram- 
pled upon us! And you call yourselves 
men, the sons of those who gave up home 
and fortune and fatherland to make for 
themselves and for dear liberty a resting- 
place in the wilderness! Oh, shame upon 
you, cowards!” 

Her words had rushed out in a fiery 
flood which her husband had vainly striven 
to check. I do not know how Mrs. Arnett 
looked, but I fancy her a little, fair 
woman, with kindly blue eyes and delicate 
features, a tender and loving little soul, 
whose scornful, blazing words must have 
seemed to her amazed hearers like the in- 
spired fury ofa pythoness. Are we not 
all prophets at times— prophets of good or 
evil, according to our bent, and with more 
power than we ourselves suspect, to work 
out the fulfilment of our own prophecies? 
Who shall say how far this fragile woman 
aided to stay the wave of desolation which 
was spreading over the land? 

‘*Gentlemen,” said good Mr. Arnett, un- 
easily, ‘tI beg you to excuse this most 
unseemly interruption to our council. 
My wife is beside herself, I think. You 
all know her, and know that it is not her 
wont to meddle with politics, or to brawl 
and bluster. ‘To-morrow she will see her 
folly, but now I pray your patience.” 

Already her words had begun to stir the 
slumbering manhood in the bosoms of 
those who heard her. Enthusiasm makes 
its own fitting times. No one replied; 
each one felt the slight cast upon them by 
this woman’s brave words. 

‘Take your protection, if you will,” she 
went on, after waiting in vain for a reply, 
‘proclaim yourselves traitors and cow- 
ards, false to your country and your God; 





but horrible will be the judgment you will 
bring upon your heads and the heads of 
those that love you. I tell you that Eng- 
land will never conquer. I know and feel 
it in every fibre of my heart. Has God 
led us so far to desert us now? Will 
He, who led our fathers across the stormy 
winter sea, forsake the children who have 
put their trust in Him? For me, I stay 
with my country, and my hand shall never 
touch the hand, nor my heart cleave to 
the heart of him that shames her.” 

She flashed upon her husband a gaze 
which dazzled him like sudden lightning. 

“Isaac, we have lived together for 
twenty years, and for all of them I have 
been a true and loving wife to you. But 
Iam achild of God, and of my country, 
and if you do this shameful thing I will 
never again own you for my husband.” 

“My dear wife!” cried the husband 
aghast, ‘“‘you do not know what you are 
saying. Leave me for such a thing as 
this?” 

“For sucha thing as this!” she cried, 
scornfully; ‘‘what greater cause could 
there be? I married a good man and true, 
a faithful friend and a loyal Christian gen- 
tleman, and it needs no divorce to sever 
me from a traitor and coward. If you 
take your protection you lose your wife, 
and I—I lose my husband and my home.” 

With the last words the thrilling voice 
broke suddenly with a pathetic fall, and a 
film crept over the proud blue eyes. Per- 
haps this little touch of womanly weak- 
ness moved her hearers as deeply as her 
brave, scornful words. They were not all 
cowards at heart, only touched by the 
dread finger of panic, which now and then 
will paralyze the bravest. Some had 
struggled long against it and only half 
yielded at last. And some there were to 
whom old traditions had never quite lost 
their power, whose superstitious con- 
sciences had never become quite recon- 
ciled to the stigma of rebel, though rea- 
son and judgment told them that, borne 
for the cause for which they bore it, it 
was a title of nobility. ‘The words of the 
little woman had gone straight to each 
heart, be its mainspring what it might. 
Gradually the drooping heads were raised 
and the eyes grew bright with manliness 
and resolution. Before they left the house 
that night they had sworn a solemn oath 
to stand by the caufe they had adopted 
and the land of their birth, through good 
or evil, and to spurn the offers of their 
tyrants and foes as the deadliest insults. 

Some of the names of those who met in 
that secret council were known afterwards 
among those who fought their country’s 
battles most nobly, who died upon the 
field of honor, or rejoiced with pure hearts 
when the day of triumph came at last. 
The name of the little woman figured on 
no heroic roll, but was she less a heroine? 

This story is a true one, and in this cen- 
tennial year, when every crumb of infor- 
mation in regard to those old days of strug- 
gle and heroism is eagerly gathered up, it 
may not be without interest.— Selected. 
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LINKS IN A OHAIN, 


BY EMILY H. MILLER. 





The room was growing dark iv the June 
twilight, and Lottie looked up from her 
sofa at Dell, straining her eyes over a book 
at the window. 

**O Dell!” she began; but Dell shut the 
door with an impatient snap. 

“It’s only an aggravation, anyway; all 
about boys! If there’s any fun in the 
world, anything worth doing or having, 
the boys always find it. If only we four 
had been boys!” 

Lottie smiled faintly. She had her own 
opinion of boys, having been tormented 
for six hours of that weary day by thirty 
mischievous Mittle wretches: but she only 
said, ‘Open the window, Dell. I feel as 
if I wanted the world to myself to breathe 
in.” 

‘*There isn’t a breath stirring; at least, 
not in this dreadful street. I dare say in 
the country there are worlds of roses, and 
lilies, and everything wet and cool with 
dew. I can think of a great garden, with 
a fountain, and the wind smelling of vio- 
lets”’— 

Lottie moaned, and turned her pillow 
for a cool spot, and Dell dropped down 
upon the carpet, and fanned her tired sis- 
ter softly. 

**Is it very bad, dear?” 

‘‘Very bad. My head aches nearly every 
day now. Idoso long for vacation!” 

“If you could have a real vacation, and 
not just a change of work!” sighed Dell. 
**But, O Lottie, do you see how pale the 
little mother is, and what a crumb she 
eats? She must go away somewhere.” 

‘*She wants the seashore, and she shall 
have it. I am determined upon that, if we 
girls must live on bread and water to pay 
for it. We can’t let the little mother slip 
away from us, Dell.” 

Dell stopped fanning to whisk some- 
thing away from her eyes. 

‘*Aunt Myra might invite her, if she only 





thought of it; but she never will, Nobody 
thinks of us now.” 

“Mrs. Rawson thought of us; she has 
taken mother and Susie to ride in the park, 
and—lI believe I'll tell you—I have written 
to Aunt Myra”—— 

“Lottie, how could you!” exclaimed 
Dell. 

“Very easily. I had only to remember 
what the doctor said about mother, | 
could even beg for her of strangers, when 
I hear her cough, and think that we might 
have to live without her.” 

**We couldn’t; I would not try!” whis- 
pered Dell. She went to the window, and 
leaned out in thedusk. The narrow house 
was built compactly into a block. On the 
sidewalk were some children disputing 
over their marbles, and in the next house 
Dell could hear a baby crying in a feeble, 
discouraged fashion, and a woman talking 
in a querulous tone. She drew back into 
her own premises, saying: 

‘Such a way to live! As if your own 
troubles were not enough, but you must 
know of all yeur neighbors’ discomforts, 
and smell them, too!” she added, as a 
whiff of something warm and greasy came 
up from a basement window. 

Molly came briskly into the room, and 
Dell put on a look of content at the very 
sight of her, she seemed so cool and fresh 
and sweet. 

“All in the dark, and mamma not in 
yet!” 

‘It isn’t dark,” said Dell, catching her 
around the waist. ‘‘I can see you perfect- 
ly, my Lady Mary. You look as if you fed 
on honey and sweet dew.” 

“I’ve something a deal better than that 
for you. Mrs. Rawson brought me a dish 
of strawberries and a pitcher of real cream, 
and I’ve got fresh rolls and iced tea.” 

‘Just hear the darling! Anda minute 
ago I was ready to forswear eating for- 
ever. See what it is to have an artist fora 
housekeeper !”’ 

“See what it is to have a saint for a 
friend!” laughed Moily. ‘Not even an art- 
ist could create strawberries and cream.” 

‘There is mother,” said Dell, and Lottie 
immediately sat up and tried her best to 
put on a cheerful look. 

It was a frail, delicate little woman who 
came in, smaller even than Susie, the 
youngest of the four girls who petted and 
adored her. Dell almost lifted her into the 
one easy-chair, untied her bonnet, and 
smoothed her hair with loving little pats 
that meant more than kisses with Dell. 

Lottie, perched upon the arm of the 
chair, fanned her gently, and Susie, com- 
ing back from the bedroom, with a towel 
and a china bow! of water, dropped on her 
knees to offer its refreshment to the moth- 
er. 

“How you spoil me, you four!’ said 
Mrs. Preston, dipping her thin fingers in 
the water, and looking fondly upon the 
girlish faces about her. 

Lottie laid aside her fan, and, with a nod 
to Dell, the two girls caught up the chair, 
and carried their mother tothe table. Mrs. 
Preston begged and protested, but Dell 
declared that but for her eyes she should 
have thought that the chair was empty. 

‘*Now tell us about your ride. Was it 
lovely in the park? Was the fountain 
playing, and did you go through the rose- 
walk?” 

‘*We went through the walk. There are 
thousands of roses, and the white lilies be- 
yond them were one sheet of pear! in the 
twilight. And we came back through the 
park, and saw the people strolling about, 
and had a glimpse of the lilies and the 
fountain, and it all seemed so clean and 
cool after these hot, stifling streets.” 

‘*Mamma has a letter from Aunt Myra,” 
said Susie. ‘‘We met the postman on the 
steps.” 

Dell started and flushed violently, but 
Lottie turned quite pale. 

‘*You may read it,” said Mrs. Preston, 
handing the letter to Lottie. “It sounds 
very pleasant at first. It is like seeing the 
fountain through the trees; but, of course, 
it is entirely out of the question.” 

It did sound pleasant that Aunt Myr, 
with no allusion to Lottie’s letter, pro 
posed that her sister-in-law, with one of 
the girls, should come and spend the sull- 
mer at her cottage on the seashore, taking 
entire possession, while she accompanied 
her husband on an extensive Western tour. 

Dell was in raptures. 

“Only think of it, little mother! ‘The 
lovely cottage all to yourself, with 0° 
fussy Aunt Myra to make a martyr of you 
with mustard plasters and the newest 
patent medicine; only old Pomp to drive 
you over the country, and that blessed 
Roxy Peters to coax you with all sorts of 
dainties. Of course you'll take me with 
you. Nobody else can do your back baif 
and crimp your ruffles.” 

“It is a special providence to put me it 
the way of getting some studies for ™* 
rine views,” said Molly. ‘I'll improve 
my shining hours while I am there, 
bring back some bits,of old ocean that'll 
do you good to look at.” 

“I shall-wear my gray lawn for a mort 
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» ‘sald Lottie, quietly. “One 
does not need more than two dresses at the 
seashore, and I shall want time to write to 
you girls at home every day or two.” 

Mrs. Preston listened with a smile of 
amusement, and turned to Susie, who only 
said, in a confident tone: “But I shall go 
for half fare.” 

Dell pounced upon her instantly. 

“You ridiculous little midget! I do be- 
lieve she’s proud of being a baby, and, oh 
dear me! she's sure to have clothes enough. 
Nothing is ever too old to make over for 
Sue; the odd corner of a handkerchief 
covers her respectably, and her shoes 
never wear out. I believe she has dealings 
with the brownies on moonlight nights.” 

Quiet little Susie made no reply, but her 
merry eyes showed how thoroughly she 
enjoyed Dell’s banter. 

‘Seriously, little mother,” began Molly. 

“Seriously, my dear girls, you know 
well enough I cannot afford to go.” 

‘You cannot afford to stay ; we all know 
that,” said Lottie, decidedly. ‘‘We have 
planned it beautifully, outfit, travelling 
expenses and all, for you and for Susie.” 

“And the rest of you”—— 

‘The rest of us will bear our cross alone,” 
said Dell, with a grimace, ‘though I have 
a plan for making a bonfire of mine. Now 
don’t you go and be obstinate, little moth- 
er, after all the pains I have taken to train 
you up properly. What can such 3 mite 
of a woman do against four girls? You 
know perfectly well you will end by doing 
just what we want you to do.” 

“I dare say I shall,” admitted Mrs. Pres- 
ton—and so she did. 

Mrs. Preston and Susie had been two 
weeks at the seashore. Lottie’s school was 
closed for the long vacation, and with a 
muslin cap over her hair and gloves to pro- 
tect her cherished hands, she was rapidly 
disposing of the dust with which the un- 
grateful’ carpet had repaid Molly’s vigor- 
ous sweeping. Dell had gone out for a 
few last errands, and Molly was tacking 
upon two moderate-sized trunks cards in- 
scribed in Lottie’s clear penmanship, 
“Mary Arnold Preston,” and **Lottie Win- 
throp Preston,” both bearing the same ad- 
dress : 

“Fairview, New Hampshire, Care of 
Mrs. C. Bentley.” 

The trunks were solidly packed, for 
Dell’s outfit was distributed between the 
two, and it required: a]jl the strength of 
Molly’s firm hand to close the lid and turn 
the key. She sat down upon the top to 
take breath and watch Lottie. 

“Lottie Winthrop Preston, tell me the 
solemn truth. Doesn’t your heart ever 
fail you? Way down in the depths isn’t 
there a little bit of a *fraid?” 

‘“*T haven’t dared to look,” said Lottie. 

“I’m not afraid of Mrs. Bentley,” said 
Molly. ‘She’s kind and sensible through 
and through; but think of the summers 
we spent at Fairview before papa died, 
and the people, who still go there, whom 
we never meet now. What if the Daven- 
ports or the Mays should come up, and 
find us servants in the house where we 
used to be guests? I suppose it is silly.” 

“It is not silly at all: I put all those 
chances in when I counted the cost. I 
hope we may not meet our old acquaint- 
ances, though I believe it would be more 
trying to them than to us. But suppose 
we do? Against all the disagreeable things 
that can happen, and there will be plenty 
of them, we must set two months in the 
most delightful mountain resort of New 
England. The change of air will be new 
life to us all, we shall be as well fed as the 
guests, and better lodged, if we sleep in 
the tent in the orchard. I don’t think the 
work will.be burdensome to any of us. 
Dell and I are certainly equal to doing 
chamber work and waiting upon tabje, 
and you have full scope to develop your 
genius for planning appetizing breakfasts 
and creating artistic teas.” 

“You forget to mention that it will be a 
delightful novelty to come home with a 
substantial sam of money in our pockets,” 
said Molly, and at that instant Dell came 
in flushed and excited. 

“Never say I was not born with a gold 
spoon in my mouth. I’m perfectly sure 
of it. Lran around to Burr Street to say 

Comforting word to Martha; you know 
she was burned out last night with all her 
colony of girls—that club of sewing girls 
she keeps house for. They saved the 
dishes and one or two mattresses, but near- 
ly everything up stairs went, and it is a 
wonder the girls were not burned too. I 
told Martha to come here and stay till she 
Could find another house; it would bea 
real favor, we should feel so safe about 
everything”—_ 

“Of course; the very thing,” said Molly. 

“Wait a wee, my Lady Mary. Do you 
think she would leave those girls adrift? 
Not a bit of it; they’re her mission; she’s 
devoted to them. She actually proposed 
ea we should let her bring them here for 

Summer, and then they could get one 

f the new Parker houses in the fall.” 

What did you tell her? I wouldn't 
hurt her feelings for the world.” 








“I told her,” said Dell, deliberately, ‘I 
didn’t see any reason why they couldn’t 
come. You needn’t open your eyes, Lot- 
tie. These girls are as respectable as we 
are; trust Martha for guarding the morals 
of her family; indeed, I’m not sure but 
they would feel altogether above associat- 
ing with us if they knew to what rank in 
society we are about to descend. They 
are only here at night; they cannot great- 
ly damage our elegant carpets and our 
magnificent antique furniture.” 

“Tt is not that,” said Lottie, resenting 
the satirical glance with which Dell re- 
garded the meagre and threadbare fur- 
nishings. ‘I should feel that my home 
was desecrated, and think of the dear old 
china!” 

‘They need not even look at it. Martha 
has her own dishes, and she will guard 
everything as jealously as a watch-dog. 
She never forgets other days.” 

**Well,” said Molly, with a sigh.” 

‘**Well, and Martha said she should be 
glad to pay fifty dollars a month rent. 
She paid more than that for the old shell 
that was burned, and do you know this 
house will seem like a palace to those 
girls.” 

“IT am convinced,” said Molly; “fifty 
dollars a month appeals to my sympathies 
at once. Now let us put away our private 
penates, pack up the china and lock the 
bureau-drawers. Oh, but I do wish they 
needn't have the mother’s room.” 

‘*We shall have a hundred dollars to re- 
furnish. What a nest we can make for 
the dear!” said Dell. 

The summer heat was not yet over, but 
up at Fairview the twilight coolness began 
to steal earlier upon the afternoon, and 
linger later in the morning. Mrs. Bent- 
ley’s guests had migrated to a lower level, 
and in the orchard tent the three girls 
were tasting for the last time the delicious 


freshness of a new day-on the mountain, , 


as if it began for them alone. 

The tent curtain was pinned back and 
the great St. Bernard dog, who was their 
nightly sentinel, threw an inquiring glance 
now and then at the inmates, as if won- 
dering how much longer he was to be kept 
on duty. The valley below was all a 
green gloom, but behind the opposite 


; mountain a warm glow was kindling in 


the sky. 

Dell came to the door, feasting her eyes 
and drawing in deep breaths, while her 
hands were still busy with the heavy coils 
of her hair. 

‘* fake a last peep at the sunrise, girls; 
who knows when we shall see it again?” 

**Not at home, certainly,” said Molly. 
‘*He always looks to me as if he had been 
up all night. 1 never guessed it could be 
so delightful to have every day begin 
fresh and new.” 

‘*We never should have guessed it up 
here, if it had not been forced upon us,” 
said Lottie. ‘Confess now, Dell, did you 
ever see the sunrise when we were here 
simply for pleasure?” 

‘*Never,” said Dell, ‘but I’m ashamed 
of it; I feel as if I had just began to live. 
Whatever happens I shall always be glad 
for this summer’s experience. I[ have 
found something which I can do well.” 

“On the whole, nothing very disagreea- 
ble has happened to us,” said Molly, 
‘though we may thank Mrs. Bentley for 
sparing us many annoyances.” 

“Such as Fred Davenport,” laughed 
Dell. ‘I never shall forget that tableau; 
the poor little dandy blushing and stam- 
mering: ‘Miss—Miss Preston, what freak 
is this?) And our Molly as dignified and 
unconcerned as a princess in her own par- 
lor, saying: ‘Not a freak at all, Mr. Dav- 
enport, I am attending to my regular 
duties as housekeeper; will you kindly 
allow me to pass?"”’ 

‘*Poor Fred! [imagine he was thank- 
ful when his mother called him so per- 
emptorily. She had no idea of being com- 
promised by a chance acquaintance.” 

**f forgot to tell you, girls, that I have 
the offer of a situation for the winter,” 
said Lottie. ‘Mrs. Hallam called me into 
her room before she left, and wanted to 
engage me as nurse-maid for that dread- 
ful little Egbert. She offered great in- 
ducements in the way of privileges; two 
nights out, and every Sunday afternoon. 
I was tempted to accept for the chance to 
discipline that young tyrant on the sly. 
Ugh, don’t I wish I had him in my school! 

‘*‘But she informed me she allowed no 
‘followers,’ and should insist on my wear- 
ing acap. ‘hat settled the matter; you 
know my nose would freckle, and [| 
couldn’t break with my young man.” 

“Lottie! how ridiculous! What did 
you say?” 

“TI said, ‘No, thank you, ma’am,’ and 
told her I had an engagement to teach. I 
heard her afterward ridiculing the absurd 
ideas of our American servants, and abus- 
ing the public schools where ‘such per: 
gons’ were employed.” 

“The oddest thing to me,” said Molly, 
lightly, “is that [ donot care a rush for any 
such thinkiogs. Dell, can you help danc- 
ing, to think of the little mother weighing 





ten pounds more than when she went 
away, and sleeping all night long like a 
baby ?” 

“She can’t have changed more than Lot- 
tle has, and you look like a dairy-maid, 
Molly. I wonder how long it will last 
when we get back into the treadmill.” 

“T am not going into any treadmill. I 
feel as if we had begun a fairy story, and 
anything lovely might happen. I shall 
go on living over these summer days until 
we come to the next chapter.” 

“I can guess what the vext chapter will 
be,” said Lottie. ‘I have been planning 
it with Mrs. Bentley. She wants to go 
away next summer, and she proposes that 
we come up and take the house.” 

‘*Mother, Susie, all of us?” 

“All of us, of course; and we should 
simply manage it for her, for a generous 
compensation. I cannot see any possible 
risk, and then, Dell, if you wanted to try 
your experiment of making raspberry- 
jam for the market you would have the 
chance.” 

‘Lottie Preston,” said Dell, slowly, 
‘twhy do you suppose things have just be- 
gun to happen to us?” 

‘There is a tide’——— began Molly. 

‘But there wasn’t any tide in our affairs, 
and I am not at all confident about the 
fortune, unless those miserable mining- 
stocks come up from their bottomless pit.” 

“Or the true prince comes; there’s 
always a prince in a fairy tale.” 

Just then Mrs. Bentley’s comfortable 
form filled the entrance of the tent. 

“Girls, it breaks my heart to lose you; 
you've been a real blessing to me.” 

‘And what a providence you have been 
to us, Mrs. Bentley,” said Dell. ‘I just 
begin to see that it is all a chain, and 
needs all the links to hold it together; 
Aunt Myra and you, and Martha and her 
girls, I declare it makes me feel ashamed 
to read how grateful they are for the 
house. Only think, Mrs. Bentley, of their 
buying one of those lovely rugs, and leay- 
ing it for mamma’s room.” 

‘*My dear,” said Mrs. Bentley, ‘the 
trouble is we are so busy fastening our 
link on to the one next above us, we 
never think about the one next below, and 
so we spoil the chain.” 

“If I am a link at all,”’ said Molly, “‘it is 
because somebody put me in.” 

‘*T suppose we are all put in, if we only 
really believed it,” said Mrs. Bentley; and 
then they went up to the house to break- 
fast. It was scarcely over when the stage- 
horn sounded; the last stage of the sea- 
son, carrying only two passengers. 

‘“*Who is going from Fairview?” asked a 
portly lady. 

“Only Mrs. Bentley’s servants,” an- 
nounced her daughter; ‘show provoking 
to have to go down with them!” 

Her words were quite audible, as they 
were intended to be, but Molly only 
laughed, with her arms around the neck 
of the magnificent St. Bernard, whose elo- 
quent eyes were full of mute affection. - 

‘*l wonder if they are links, too?’ ques- 
tioned Dell; “but of course they ure. 
They came up here, and the Davenports 
and Mays and all the rest, and that drew 
us. It works beautifully,’ and Dell 
nodded complacently to herself, quite to 
the horror of Mrs. Maurice Porter, who 
fancied this forward young person was 
bowing to her, and nearly turned into 
stone to prevent any further advances. 

The two little trunks rode quite grandly 
on the top of the two immense ones, the 
three light-hearted girls looked out upon 
the same wonderful panorama of upland 
and valley, blue heights and shimmering 
depths, which spread out before the 
world-worn eyes of their companions, and 
sothey came down from the mountain.— 
Youth's Companion. 








DYSPEPSIA 


Causes its victims to be miserable, hopeless, 
confused, and depressed in mind, very irrita- 
bie, languid, and drowsy. It is a disease 
which does not get well 01 itself. It requires 
careful, persistent attention, and a remedy to 
throw off the causes and tone up the diges- 
tive organs till they perform their duties 
willingly. Hood’s Sarsaparilla has proven 
just the required remedy in hundreds of cases. 

“T have taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla for dys- 
pepsia, from which I have suffered two years. 
I tried many other medicines, but none proved 
so satisfactory as Hood’s Sarsaparilla.” 
THomas CooK, Brush Electric Light Co. 
New York City. 


Sick Headache 


“For the past two years I have been 
afflicted with severe headaches and dyspep- 
sia. I was induced to try Hood’s Saisapa 
rilla, and have found great relief. I cheer 
fully recommend it to all.” Mrs. E. B 
ANNABLE, New Haven, Conn. 

Mrs. Mary C. Smith, Cambridgeport, Mass., 
was asufferer from dyspepsia and sick head- 
ache. She took Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 
found it the best remedy she ever used. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by O. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
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PATENTED. 


Waists sent by mail to any part of the U. S., pos’ 


611, ned 

621, Children’s—without Bones... ....... 

** 631, Infants’ ° bad 

DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 

For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it t in . 

For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of shia. asain 

We shall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who — » learn more about this meritorious ppeent. 

tage , on receipt of pri d if 

we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in Lap a THe Wom : 300m 

4a@ One good Agent wanted for every City and Town in the United States. Address 


GEORGE FROS'L & CO., 279 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


BQUIPOISH WAIST. 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants. 


THIS WAIST isa substitute for corsets, and may be worn either 
with or without the which, owing to the construction of the bone 
pockets, may be removed at 


THE CUT sepercente So aaes as made for Ladies and Misses, boned 
h full bust; the 7 


construction of inside of bust under fulled 


piece is 
a corset front, so that a corset and rfect bust rt vided 
Coewe! within a waist. In the Wait made for Chil n and 


Back Soft Waists, as made 
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Will 
uayy the growing little ones has been en in 6 the parts,and from 
' large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly htted from : ~ 
’ PRICES. 

j Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones...............««« $1.75 

Hli\\ os #1, * bd * Bone Front only.......++-««+«+ + 2.00 
ji) \ “ 603, “ Laced Back, Boned Front and Back.......... 2.25 
i) Zz 610, Misses’ Whole Back without Bones..........2-00.2-. 1 
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DYSPEPTICS 


will never use any other medicine after once 
giving MAGEE’S EMULSION a fair trial. 
The rapidity with which it promotes digestion 
and builds up the entire system is astonishing. 
Even the weakest dyspeptic can retain the Emul- 
sion on his stomach, and that means a continual 
improvement and permanent cure. 


NEw YORK, 13, 1887. 

J. A. MAGEE & Co., Lawrence, Mass. Gentle. 
men: I havé been troubled with dyspepsia for years, 
and have tried various remedies without success. [ 
have used three bottles of your Emulsion, and have 
been greatly relieved. Yours, etc., JOSEPH PAyY- 
TON, 155 Henry Street, New York, 


MACEE’S EMULSION 


The Rev. Alfred 8. Stowell writes: 


Derry Depot, N. H., Aug. 15, 1887. 

Messrs. J. A. MAGKE & Co. Gentlemen: Last 
fall my wife was completely prostrated. She was 
suffering from extreme debility accompanied by pro- 
fuse night sweats. By advice of her physician she 
commenced taking your Emulsion of Cod-Liver Oil. 
She took a bottle « week for more than six months. 
She soon commenced to gain slowly, and after a 
time her night sweats ceased; she gained consider- 
ably in flesh, and at the present time is in about her 
usual health. ALFRED 8S. STOWELL, 
Baptist Church, Derry, N. I. 


ress Reform Rooms, 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Established 1874, 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


We wish to call attention to the fact that our 
COMBINATION SUITS, both Cotton and Flan- 
nel, are made to order, and cut from measure in a 
style peculiar to ourselves, and are superior to all 
others in the market. The garments are made from 
white and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light merino, 

auze and cotton. The Merino and Wool Suits are 

Jnshrinking. We warrant good-fitting and comfort- 
able garments. 

Ladies desiring neatness of finish and fine hand- 
sewing, with elaborate trimmings, can rely upon 
our work as being FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists. 


CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 











| 








100 Doses One Dollar. 


| oll for all the work for a family of six persons 
n 


A. DT. FOGG, 
5 Hamilton Place. 


The West Odorless Oil Stove, 


For Cooking and Heating Purposes 














| Some of the reasons why this Stove should be 


examined before buying an Oil Stove, viz., 
1, It proves to be odorless even after years’ use. 

2. It does not increase to smoke. 

3. It can be left burning over night without care. 

4. lt uses very little oll; four cents per day will buy 
wade than 


5. The outfit is cheaper and yet better 


| ratus. For Catalogue 
is equally valuable in cases of Consumption. | EDWARD H. 


| Woman's Medical College of Chicago 





Pastor of 


BROWN & CO.’S 


WINE OF COCA S##vx, Tosic* ma 





other stoves. 
6. The stoves do as good work at the end of five years | 
as at first. | 
7. And as a heater, there is nothing that uses oll, that 
can be compared with it. | 
Send for circular, or, better still. call at 363 Washing- | 
ton Street and see them. anufactured by M. 8. | 
WEST, 363 Washington Street, Boston. 


GREAT BARGAIN ! 
—~ = — We will send, post 
a A he 


Tete age paid, the first vol 
Se 3h 2c ume RESS 
ral! ESS, to 
any one sending One 
Dollar. These twelve 
books contain a very 
comprehensive idea of 
dress reform, or cor- 
rect dress, physical 
culture and kindred 
subjects. Every wo- 
man should have them 
Please order at once. 


i The Jenness- Miller 












. Pub. Co., 
23 and 25 West 125th St., New York. 
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MEDICAL REGISTER 








DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR. 
Office and Residence, 
658 Tremont Street, Bcston. 


Office hours from 10 A.M.to4 P.M. Wednesda 
and Saturday excepted. P ’ 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 





WARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
SWARTHMORE, PA. 

Opens 9th Month,11ith. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Philadelphia. Under tne care of 
Friends. Faull college course for both sexes. 
Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also, a Manual 
Training and a Preparatory School. Healthful loca- 
tion, large grounds, extensive buildings and appa- 
and full paren, address 
MAGILL, LL. D., President. 





Term begins about the second Tuesday in Se 
tember and continues thirty-one weeks. orou, 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For 
particulars or Annual Announcement address the 
Secretary, Prof. MARIE J. MERGLER, 20 N. 
Throop 8t., Chicago, Ill. 

Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


Dr. LUCY W. TUCK, 


48 Boylston Street. 


Chronic diseases a ppectatty. Also a thoro' - 
cated electrician. Electricity, judiciously = {s 
one of the best remedial agencies for man} chronic 
diseases, and Dr. Tuck has used it in her practice very 
successfully for many years. Ladies’ ‘Abominal Sup- 
postens Ly Elastic —— sy a annee. Office hours, 
, daily, exce ur 5s. Also 
deserved for outside Drastice. a areal 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


THE pat Ananal Y: opens Det. 6th. A three 
ears’ gra course is given in 
rms. For further information address” — 


RACHEL L, BODLEY, M.D., Dean, 
N, College Ave, and 21st St. . Philadelphia, Pa, 











COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactic 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab. 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 


FEES. 
For OneCourse of Lectures........-.sseeeees $ 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 
tion and in AdVaNCe.......ceeescceccecseces 225.00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) .....+scesssseeees 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once....... 5.00 
GOMOD BUG cccseccececcess ccoccessceees 30.00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar, 
College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Mass, 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 
Winter Session opers October 5th.; ending May 








1887. ‘Three J ef graded course. Lecvures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu. 
dents are aiso admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an 
noancements and information a 


ad 
EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 





For the Relief and Cure of 


KCEN ics on Complaints, Bilious- 
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STRAWBERRY HILL PORK. 


Strawberry Hill Bacon, Ham, Sai e and Lard 
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und of disease in the animal, and filth in 
and surroundings. 
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W. A. CURTIS, Manager, 
Strawberry Hill, Florence, Mass. 
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WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 
JUDGE NASH'S DECISION. 


(Mr. William I. Bowditch makes the following 
comment on Judge Nash’s recent decision that 
Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory is an- 
constitutional.} 

It is a provision common to all Terri- 
tories (Rev. Stat. U. S., Sec. 1859) that 
every male citizen above the age of twenty- 
one, including those who have legally de- 
clared their intention to become citizens, 
and who are actual residents of a ‘Terri- 
tory at the time of its organization, ‘‘shall 
be entitled to vote at the jirst election in 
such Territory, and to hold any office 
therein, subject, nevertheless, to the limi- 
tations specified in the next section.” 

Such was the law in Utah (1850); such 
it was in Washington (1853), and such it 
was in Wyoming Territory (1868). 

It is plain, therefore, that the first voters 
in Washington Territory, that is, those 
who were authorized by Congress to es- 
tablish a government, were required to be 
males. 


But this requirement is made subject to 


the limitations specified in Sec. 1860. This 
section provides that ‘‘at all subsequent 
elections, the qualifications of voters and 
of holding office shall be such as may be 
prescribed by the Legislative Assembly” 
of the ‘Territory, ‘‘subject, nevertheless, to 
the following restrictions un the power of 
the Legislative Assembly, namely : 

‘First, the right of suffrage and of hold- 
ing office shall be exercised only by citi- 
zens of the United States above the age 
of twenty-one years, and by those above 
that age who have declared on oath before 
a competent Court of Record their inten- 
tion to become such, and have taken an 
oath to support the Constitution and Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

‘Second, there shall be no denial of the 
elective franchise or of holding office to a 
citizen on account of race, color or pre- 
vious condition of servitude.” 

In other words, although only men, ac- 
cording to the act of Congress, can organ- 
ize a Territory, after that time, if the Leg- 
islative Assembly shall so enact, adult 
citizens generally may vote and hold office, 
and the enjoyment of the elective fran- 
chise by citizens generally cannot be de- 
nied on account of race, color or previous 
condition of servitude. 

Now, native-born women have always 
and everywhere been held to be citizens 
by our courts: So alien women have been 
legally naturalized citizens long before the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion was adopted, and this amendment in 
terms declares that ‘tall persons born or 
naturalized in the United States are citi- 
zens of the United States and of the State 
wherein they reside.” 

It would seem to be clear, therefore, 

* that the Legislature of Washington ‘Terri- 
tory had the legal right to extend the 
franchise to citizens generally, i. e., to 
women as well as men. Although some 
of the legal disqualifications of women 
which still exist as a reproach to the jus- 
tice of our laws, have grown out of the 
state of servitude in which women were 
formerly held, women are, nevertheless, 
not slaves really, and even if they had 
been slaves, yet, being now citizens, the 
elective franchise cannot be denied to them 
on account of any previous condition of 
servitude. 

Judge Nash is reported to have said 
that Congress, ‘‘in legislation on the ques- 
tion of the Territories, and in the granting 
the right to them in the organic act to con- 
fer suffrage, had all the time in view males 
only, and has at all times and by every 
possible implication excluded females 
from occupying and holding office.” And, 
‘In conclusion,” he says, ‘‘as a summary 
of the whole question, the organic act (of 
Washington Territory) does not confer 
power upon the Legislature to confer suf- 
frage on women. It was not so intended 
by the law-makers who framed the act.” 

The judge is unfortunate in the author- 
ities produced to support his position. 
They wholly failso to do. He refers to 
one case in Massachusetts which was so 
universally considered in this State to be 
ridiculous, that it was immediately re- 
pealed by the Legislature; and he refers 
to one celebrated case in the United States 
Courts, the malign effect of which has 
been set aside by the supreme action of the 
people of the United States, and the legal 
effect of which (so far as it ever had any) 
was seriously damaged when Judge 
Dundy held that.a Ponca Indian, though 
not a citizen, and not taxed, had, never- 
theless, a legal right to appeal to him for 
justice, and that he would not refuse to 
listen to and act on such appeal. It would 


certainly be a most grievous reproach to. 


the law of this or any other civilized State 
if its courts should refuse justice to an 
alien, however poor and degraded. 
Instead of the very silly decision in 
Massachusetts which Judge Nash refers 
to, I would refer to another and far nobler 
one. Slavery formerly existed in Massa- 
husetts, and our fathers laid down, as the 
very first article in our declaration of 





rights, the principle that *‘All men are 
born free and equal.” Did our fathers 
think of their negro slaves when they 
phrased and voted to adopt this paragraph ? 
Judge Nash would probably find it to be 
impossible to prove the fact, yet when the 
construction of this clause came before 
our Supreme Court, it held that the clause 
had sufficient power in and by itself to 
put an end to slavery in Massachusetts. 
If Judge Nash had been on the bench he, 
with his present light, would probably 
have given a dissenting opinion, and sought 
to limit the beneficent operation of the 
clause to men only, according to the words 
actually used, or what he might please to 
call the probable intent of the law-makers ; 
but our Court, looking only to the clause 
itself for its legal meaning, held it to be 
sufficient in law to put an end to the slav- 
ery of both women and men. 

If Judge Nash’s theory is correct, how 
has it happened that the legislation of 
Wyoming, controlled as it has been by the 
votes of women for years, has never been 
set aside for this cause? How does it hap- 
pen that if the women of Utah really had 
no legal right to vote, as Judge Nash 
thinks, it should still have been considered 
necessary to deprive them of the right by 
act of Congress? 

Judge Nash has been‘bo less unfortunate 
in considering the question to be really 
one of so little importance us that it might 
properly enough be disposed of by a judge 
in an oral opinion. He really did not 
think it worth while to take the bother of 
writing out an opinion on such an insigni- 
ficant point. 

And yet, although he did not see it, he 
was passing upon the most fundamental 
and inherent right that a citizen can possi- 
bly have, namely, the self-evident right of 
a people to govern themselves as they 
think best. Let us hope that he may yet 
live to give a written opinion to the effect 
that this great self-evident und fundamen- 
tal right of the whole people, women as 
well as men, to govern themselves as they 
think best, inheres in the women as well 
as men, and on equal terms, and has 
never really been conferred upon either 
men or women by any statute or act of 
Congress, and cannot be taken away from 
either men or women by any organic act 
whatsoever to which they are not a party, 
or to which they have not consented. The 
people, men and women, of Washington 
‘Yerritory really derive their just power to 
govern themselves, not from the organic 
law of the Territory, or any mere act of 
Congress, but only from their own self- 
evident and inherent rights, as part of the 


people governed. 
Wm. I. BOWDITCH. 
June 20, 1888. 
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COLLEGE FELLOWSHIPS FOR WOMEN. 


[The following admirable paper was prepared 
by Cora A. Benneson, A. M., LL. D. (Michigan 
University), Fellow in History at Bryn Mawr 
College, for the International Council of Women 
held in Washington, D. C.]} 


I call your attention to-night to the bene- 
fits of a movement quite new in the his- 
tory of higher education—the founding of 
college fellowships for women. And lest 
there should be any misapprehension, let 
me ask you, in the beginning, not to con- 
found fellowships with scholarships. 

Scholarships are commonly aids granted 
to undergraduates to enable them to com- 
plete a college course, when they have 
pecuniary need of such assistance, or they 
are sometimes given, as at Cornell Univer- 
sity, to those candidates for admission 
who pass the best examinations, ability 
alone being considered. Most of our col- 
leges offer scholarships. 

Fellowships, on the other hand, are hon- 
ors conferred on graduates who have 
shown special proficiency in some subject, 
to give them opportunity for advanced 
study of a high character. 

The holder of a fellowship is expected 
to reside at the college and to continue her 
work in the main independently, but may 
have.the supervision and assistance of pro- 
fessors, the use of libraries and apparatus. 
Beside free residence and tuition, an 
amount is usually granted her, about equal 
to the expenses of a college year. 

The advantages of fellowships are two- 
fold: first, to the college; second, to the 
holder of the fellowship. 

The scholarship and culture of the col- 
lege are promoted by the presence of a 
number of students of advanced standing, 
pursuing special researches with enthu- 
siasm and devotion. A beneficial influence 
is exerted upon the entire life of the insti- 
tution. ‘The fellows are naturally leaders 
in the debating societies, the literary and 
scientific organizations. The undergrad- 
uates are aided by observing the aims and 
methods of students of longer experience. 

The fellowships bridge over, in a meas- 
ure, that unfortunate gulf which often lies 
between the faculty and the great body of 
the students. Occupying an intermediate 
position between the two, the fellows, if 
they will, may frequently render substan- 
tial assistance to undergraduates, whose 





difficulties they understand because they 
have so recently been in the same position 
themselves, while it may perhaps be help- 
ful for professors, at times, to know from 
those more constantly associated with the 
students than it is possible for them to be, 
how far their methods are meeting the 
needs of their classes. 

To the holder of a fellowship, its value 
will depend, of course, upon her personal 
ability. At the least, it is an opportunity 
to teat her power. If she has natural fit- 
ness for her work and habits of industry, 
she may obtain a grasp of her subject 
which will lead to exceptional usefulness 
and success. If the fellowship falls to one 
of rare talent, she may be enabled thereby 
to add directly to the sum of the world’s 
knowledge. 

The spheres of human thought have now 
so widened that, in order to render any im- 
portant service in the way of original 
work, it is necessary to become a special- 
ist. A fellowship offers the best condi- 
tions for this. The student is relieved 
from care as to material wants. She has 
at her command libraries, laboratories, and 
all the college appliances for research 
and experiment, with a previous training 
which teaches her how to use these; and 
she has her time free from interruption. 
Only those can appreciate the full value of 
such aids who have tried to pursue inves- 
tigations far from any good library or cen- 
tre of learning, or amidst pressing social 
claims. 

The usual curriculum of a college covers 
so wide a variety of topics that, even under 
the elective system, it offers little oppor- 
tunity for specializing; nor is it well to 
specialize until the foundations of a liberal 
education are laid. But a fellowship comes 
as a supplement to a college course, after 
the tastes are clearly defined, and then the 
attention may be directed to one subject 
with hope of mastering it, and without 
great danger of narrowness. 

The system of fellowships was intro- 
duced into this country from Great Brit- 
ain, but, like most of the institutions we 
have borrowed from her, has been various- 
ly modified to suit American ideas. Fora 
long time the older colleges of our coun- 
try have offered such honors to men. Har- 
vard has thirteen fellowships, Yale three, 
Columbia seven, Princeton seven, Washing- 
ton and Lee University one, Pennsylvania 
University one. These have been restricted, 
with a few exceptions, to their own grad- 
uates. ‘To develop the system on a broader 
plan and to make it a most conspicuous 
success, was reserved for Johns Hopkins 
University. It opened its twenty fellow- 
ships to graduates from any college, and, 
as a consequence, has drawn to itself from 
the best talent of all. To-day, when a pro- 
fessor’s chair is vacant, his successor is 
quite apt to be sought among the fellows 
of Johus Hopkins University. 

Similar results are to be hoped from the 
founding of college fellowships for 
women. Not only will they offer oppor- 
tunity for excellence in the chosen special- 
ties, but institutions will know where to 
look when they wish professors or teach- 
ers in those subjects. ‘To-day, even in the 
colleges exclusively for women, with the 
exception of Wellesley, there is a much 
larger number of men than women in the 
faculties, while few of our leading co- 
educational institutions have yet recog- 
nized the attainments of their women 
graduates by appointments to professor- 
ships. 

At present the fellowships open to 
women are eight at Cornell University; 
nine at Wisconsin University, six at 
Bryn Mawr College, one at Wellesley. 

The fellowships at Cornell and Wiggon- 
sin Universities are conferred upon men 
and women on equal terms. Those at 
Wisconsin are confined to its own gradu- 
ates. The appointments at Cornell are 
for one year, or, in cases of exceptional 
merit, for two years. 

Of the six fellowships at Bryn Mawr, 
five are open to graduates of any college 
of good standing, and, ‘generally speak- 
ing, are given to the candidate who has 
studied the longest or whose work affords 
the best promise of future success.” (See 
Bryn Mawr College programme.) They 
are awarded annually in the subjects of 
biology, history, mathematics, Greek, and 
English. One, the European fellowship, 
is restricted to Bryn Mawr graduates, is 
unlimited as to subject, and entitles to a 
year’s study at some foreign university. 
Thus far the Bryn Mawr fellowships have 
been held by twelve persons. Of these, 
besides the five still at the college, one is 
associate professor of history at Vassar, a 
second has a responsible place in the U.S. 
Bureau of Agriculture in this city, a third 
holds a college position in Greek, two are 
continuing their studies, the one in Nova 
Scotia, the other at the University at 
Zurich, two are teaching in normal 
schools. 

The fellowship of Wesleyan University 
is awarded to that member of its senior 
class who shall pass the best examination 
in Greek. 








The Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy offers five graduate scholarships 
which are in effect fellowships. 

Although Johns Hopkins University 
does not commonly open its doors to 
women, it has done sv on one occasion. 
Mrs. Christine Ladd Franklin was invited 
by the trustees for three years (1879-1882) 
to continue her studies at the University, 
and was granted the regular stipendiam 
ofafellow. Her specialty is mathematics. 

The alumni of Michigan University are 
raising a fund to establish one or more 
fellowships of $8,000, which will afford 
each an annual income of $400. Boston 
University also announces its desire to 
found fellowships, while Cornell Univer- 
sity has set apart a portion of the Sage 
Fund amounting to $50,000 for the estab- 
lishment of scholarships and fellowships 
for women exclusively, in addition to those 
above mentioned. 

A fellowship at Michigan University is 
offered by the Western Association of Col- 
legiate Alumnz to that one of its mem- 
bers who shall present the. most satiafac- 
tory thesis. ‘The decision has been re- 
ferred to a joint committee of the members 
of the faculty and of the association, and 
is now pending. This fellowship is not 
restricted to a year, but is subject to 
the faculty's approval of work done, an 
arrangement which seems preferable to 
the one year system, since that hardly 
gives time for extended investigation, and 
under the limitation, work well begun 
may be dropped for lack of opportunity 
to complete it. 

In Great Britain, fellowships have often 
been conferred for life, but now a custom 
of limiting them to six years is gaining 
favor. The benefits which have resulted 
to the literary and scientitic world from 
English fellowships will be apparent, if 
one glance at the title pages in any well- 
selected library, and notice how often we 
are indebted for the most fruitful investi- 
gations of special subjects to the holders 
of fellowships. 

At Newnham College, Cambridge, Eng- 
land, there is already one fellowship for 
women (called, however, a studentship), 
while another is about to be endowed. 

There seems, indeed, no way at present 
in which the higher education of women 
can be advanced so effectively as by the 
founding of fellowships for them in our 
colleges where none now exist, and in add- 
ing to their number where they have 
already been established. 








We would like to call the attention of young 
mothers to our advertisement of the Kindergar- 
ten, published by Alice B. Stockham & Co., 
Chicago. Speaking from my own experience, 
I feel that had such a magazine been published 
years ago, when my children were wee ones, 
they would havé had many advantages that they 
had not. Ob, mothers, when your babies are 
just beginning to ask to be amused, if you know 
nothing of the child-garden, send for this maga- 
zine. We all want the dest for our children, and 
the best is none too good. Where will you get 
it, if not in the Kindergarten training? Then 


send for at least one copy. Lee Tne 





PECULIAR 


In the combination, Y= ap we and preparation 
of its ingredients, Hood’s Sarsaparilla accom- 
plisbes cures where other preparations entire} 
fail. Peculiar in its good name at home, whic 
is a “tower of strength” abroad, peculiar in the 
phenomena! sales it has attained, Hood’s Sarsa- 
arilla is the most successful medicine for purify- 
ng the blood, giving strength, and creating an 
appetite. 





We welcome to our exchange list the Journal 
of Practi Nursing, the first of the kind in 
this country, or any other, so far as we know, 
the object of which seems to be a more intelli- 
gent, and therefore more effective, work in the 
sick-room. A valuable oat to nurses and 
mothers fe yom A The publishers are practical 
nurses, and the editor is an experienced ve 
cian. Send for sample copy to 117 N. Main 
Street, Rockford, Ill. 





BarGAin sale of gloves, commencing Mon- 
day, at Miss Visk’s, 53 West St. 10 per cent. off. 
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Potter Institute of Oratory | 
AND DRAMATIC ART. 


MI88 HELEN POTTER, President and Manager, 
St. Nicholas Ave., New York. 


Summer Session, July 5th, 1888 (8 weeks). By 
soanen : - ee will be —_ at hotels or in 
r amilies for the acco 
Bee of the Institute. meyer © Cece. 
For further information, address 


MISS 8S. M. GORHAM, Secretary, 
10 East 14th Street, New York. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 


ini weet CEE N.Y. 

with a complete College 
Bchool of Painting and Music, Astronom: My wes 
vatory, Laboratory of Chemistry and Physics, Cab- 
inets of Natural History, a Museum of Art, a Library 


of 15,000 Volumes, Ten Professors, Twenty-three 


Teachers. Catalogues sent on application. 
Rev. JAMES th TAYLOR. ° D... President. 


GIOVANNI B. RONCONI, 


Pupils Trained by the True Italian Method, 
Rooms, 57 Knickerbocker Building, 
179 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


WT, CARROLL SEMINARY. 
TOKOLOGY s33ssne%" 


110,000 SOLD "#8 AGENTS 
ALICE B. STOCKHAM & co., Chicago, Wh 





























LELIA J. ROBINSON, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 


‘Consultation free to Women Saturdays, 2 to 4 P. M.) 
Refers to Hon. 8S. E. SEWALL. 


Combe Lehr 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


(Six years with Mr. A. MARSHALL,) 
PELHAM STUDIOS, 
44 Boylston Street. 
High class pictures at reasonable prices. Special 
attention given ladies and children. Bromide 


Enlargements and Life-size Crayons. Lessons 
given and printing done for amateurs. 


WOMAN'S GHRONICLE. 


A Weekly Journal, published every Saturday, 
devoted to the Interests of Women. 














MI8S KATE CUNNINGHAM 


Mrs. WILLIAM CanHtoon, JR., 
Mrs. MAryY B. Brooks, 


Editor. 


Associate Editors. 





TERMS: $1.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 





Specimen copies sent on application. Or the paper 
will be sent one month for ten cents. 
All remittances should be by money or post-office 
order, and addressed always to 
WOMAN’S CHRONICLE, 


Cor. Main and Second Sts., Little Rock, Ark. 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 

and wholesomeness. More economical 

than ordinary van oe cannot be sold in 
weight, al we peeaeah teen aa tee 
alum or phosp waders. on 

in . Royvar Eaxive Poanuse Co., 108 


cans. 
Wall Street, New York. 
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LADIES ! 


ASK YOUR SHOE DEALER FOR 


WHITTEMORE’S 


Gilt Edge 


DRESSING. 
The Ladies’ Favorite. 
ONCE TRIED, ALWAYS USED. 
Bottles Hold Double Quantity. 
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